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The Fruit of 


The Molotov Plan 


By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of The New Leader, author of “Forced Labor in Soviet Russia,” and other books ‘ 


N a statement made soon after the coup in 

Czechoslovakia, Secretary Marshall empha- 

sized that the international situation is 
“very, very serious.” Since then the Soviet 
Government has stepped up its cold war. It 
tried to force the three Western Allies out of 
Berlin. It virtually abrogated the Allied Con- 
trol Council for Germany. It tried to impede 
the use of airfields by the Western powers in 
Vienna. It intensified its bloody struggle against 
elections in Korea. Its press campaign against 
the United States assumed unprecedented 
aggressiveness. ° 

“Do they really want war?” people were 
asking themselves all over the world. No, Stalin 
and Molotov neither wanted war nor are they 
prepared for it. Rather, their whole policy was 
to wage a systematic war-of-nerves in tradi- 
tional Soviet fashion, aimed at wearing out the 
“enemy,” softening him up, and rendering him 
‘@menable. Has not the experience of these last 
years shown that the Kremlin has stronger 
nerves than the White House or the State 
Department? 

Molotov can congratulate himself: for at least 
‘short time, his policy has borne fruit. 


* 


WyachesLav MOLOTOV, a diplomat of 
mall stature, resorts to petty and peculiar 
devices to reach his ends. He shines by the 
light of his boss, as the moon shines by re- 
flection of the sun’s rays. Molotov always en- 
deavors to appear as a firm and solid rock 
amidst the torrents of international relations. 
He wants to avoid the impression that it is he 
Who seeks to patch up international differences 
and to conclude pace; he rather wants the other 
powers to approach him, even if he is the one 
Who needs agreement above all others. In the 
Rine years of his tenure in the Foreign Office, 
Molotov has participated in a wide variety of 
rnational conferences and negotiations; but 
has underscored the fact that the initiative 
for calling the conferences lay with the other 
Powers, not with him. As if it were humiliating 
®seek to negotiate, he has tried to make him- 
Rif out before the Russian people as the great 
der, to whom the other powers come run- 
Bing and bowing, doffing their hats and asking 
for peace and friendship. 
Now Molotov makes use of this technique 
@ again. He falsely interprets a foreign 
ity statement of the American Ambassador 
a proposal for a two-power conference on 
Major international problems, and _ his 
toke did not fail to make an impression both 
Russia and abroad. He was certain that his 
sort to a war-of-nerves had already prepared 
ground, worn down and softened the United 
ates, and that he could now expect the US to 
¢ further concessions. 
Stalin badly needs such an agreement. De- 
all efforts, it has become known abroad 


how serious were the disorders in Leningrad 
two months ago, when the crowds in the bread- 
lines battled the police; the scenes were remi- 
niscent of January-Februry, 1917, on the eve 
of the Revolution. Similar disorders took place 
in other cities, too. The coal industry is lagging 
behind the plan. Oil production is inadequate. 
The railroads are not working satisfactorily. 
* ad om 


Tuere is a widespread state of mind in this 
country that may be labeled round-table psy- 
chosis. It is based on the assumption that any 
disagreement, whatever its nature, can at any 
time be settled if only the two parties sit down 
together and talk things over with good will.” 
It is the naive notion that international con- 
troversies and antagonisms arise merely out of 
the evil traits of character of the men in the 
driver’s seat. “Let Stalin and Truman get to- 
gether!” has for some time been a widely 
popular slogan. “Let’s keep them closeted in 
the conference room until they reach agree- 
ment!” a political commentator recently pro- 
posed in all earnestness. Henry Wallace’s party 
is of course the mainstay of this, as of so many 
other, political fictions. But this particular 
attitude prevails far beyond the confines of the 
“Third Party.” 

The record of important international con- 
ferences these last years has not been en- 
couraging. Last spring, the four-power con- 
ference in Moscow broke down; in November, 
the sessions were renewed in London, but 
failed to make any progress. In Berlin and 
Vienna, the supreme Allied commissions were 
in substance permanent conferences—and they 
brought about no agreement whatever. The 
United Nations is actually another continuous 
international conference; its failures are only 
too manifest. 


There were other conferences which led to 
“settlements,” but what a price had to be paid 
for them! A similar situation existed, for in- 
stance, two and a half years ago. After a break- 
down of the London Conference of Foreign 
Ministers and a few months of “cold war,” 
Secretary of State Byrnes proposed the re- 
newal of negotiations; as a result, the Moscow 
Conference of December, 1945, was held. A 
number of decisions were adopted. They all, 
however, marked a new and significant retreat 
of the United States in the face of Soviet 
pressure. It was at this conference that the 
Balkans were in effect relinquished to Soviet 
dominance; that the fateful “trusteeship” 
project for Korea was adopted; and if Japan 
was not divided between the Soviet Union and 
the United States, this was due not to the skill 
of American diplomats but to the intransigeance 
of General MacArthur. 

Who wants this experiment repeated under 
the present conditions? 


O any international conference Molotov will 
come with a well-defined program, consisting 
of two main points: recognition of the status 
quo, and no rehabilitation of Western Germany. 
If these conditions are accepted, agreement can 
be reached. Otherwise no conference can offer 
any prospects of success. 

The status quo means not only the recog- 
nition of all Eastern Europe, but also of Eastern 
Germany, as part of the Soviet sphere, and 
whatever happens there would be the exclusive 
concern of the Soviet Union. If, for instance, 
Rumania or Bulgaria or any of the other neigh- 
boring governments were to express their desire 
to become members of the Soviet Union and 
the Soviet Government were to “accede” to 
their wish, no protest from the other powers 
would be admissible. If Eastern Germany, 
transformed and reorganized along Soviet lines, 
wished to create an armed force under German- 
Soviet command, it would be entitled to do so. 
Czechoslovakia and Northern Korea would be 
recognized as Soviet satellites. 

To prohibit the revival of Western Germany 
is the second Soviet prerequisite for agreement. 
Even the European Recovery Program, when 
applied to Germany, is unacceptable to Mos- 
cow, so long as Germany remains independent 
of Moscow. 

Obviously, these conditions cannot be ac- 
cepted by either Britain or the United States. 
No stable conditions can emerge in the world 
out of the lopsided and frail status quo of today. 
This is why Soviet-American negotiations 
would today be premature. If they were to 
start now, they would lead nowhere. Some time 
must still elapse before Stalin can be made to 
to realize that he must make a considerable 
retreat and revise his program, if he really 
wants agreement. 
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HE Mundt Bil! resulted from 
| several weeks of calm, deliber- 


ative hearings before that im- 


probable group of Congressmen 
known as the Thomas Committee. 
The Mundt bill, in my opinion 


wisely adopts the basic philosophy 
of publicity and disclosure. This is 
the American principle of freedom 
as distinguished from the 
and conspiracy of the Communists 
and Fascists. The difficulty with 
the Mundt bill is that it directs its 
sole attention to one group in Amer- 


secrecy 


ican life because, at this moment 
of history, that particular group is 
the most important stealthy, sneak- 
ing influence on our way of life 
In my opinion the bill is defective 
because it is not general in the 
pursuit of disclosure. Neither Ger 
ald L. Smith, nor William Z. Fos 
ter could survive in the American 
climate if the facts about thei 
membership and finances were 
made publi The Mundt bill is 
probably unconstitutional even 


though the preamble to the act sets 


forth findings in very effective form. 


Even if constitutional the Mundt 
bill is socially unwise, for if Con- 
xress has the power at this moment 
of history to single out any one 
wroup for disclosure ubject to 
anctions, it could later single out 
any other group objectionable to 


the existing Congress 


But we can’t beat a horse with 


STILL LLL ELL 





The Naiundt-Nixon Bill 


By Morris Ernst 


Well-known authority on problems of Civil Rights, author of The Best Is Yet 


no horse. I have long backed an- 
other horse. In my opinion the 
remedy is very simple. It is the 


remedy unanimously proposed by 
the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights. It is a remedy to be applied 
to all groups which go out to per- 
suade the mass mind of America. 
It is the remedy predicated on the 
fact that our marketplace of thought 
cannot be sustained as against 
anonymous and underground move- 
ments. Truth wins out in an open 
clash in an open market — not if 
night shows are permitted. For this 
purpose the difference between the 
KKK and the Commies is the 
amount of goods it takes to make 
the night shirt. I should 
that both the Klan and 
munists would evaporate, 
erly so, if legislation for 
were applied to all 


imagine 
the Com- 
and prop- 
disclosure 


groups which 


collect funds from the public in 
general, and which circulate’ in 
printed form mass material to the 
public. 

The President's Committee on 
Civil Rights proposed that such 


legislation could be attached to two 
existing recognized federal 
(1) quantity mail to be distributed 
by the Post Office should be coupled 


powers: 


with full disclosure as to finances, 
activities, substantial contributors, 
etc; and (2) legislation providing 


that all groups presently claiming 


tax exemption and presently filing 








Molotov's Latest Maneuver: 
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ASHINGTON, D.C i 
Wis the debate went on in 
Should President 


extend the invitation to Stalin 
the latter 


and to 
Russians 


And as a 


For € full 
Washington: 

uman reply that he will be glad to 

which 


had already accepted—for a 


peace conference in the “cold war.” if 
the Russians will first remove the 
causes of the cold war? 

It took some 12 hours before the 
chorus of the naive and the natural- 
born appeasers died down, and the 
voice of common sense asserted itself. 


The answer, as of this writing, is that 
there will be no “peace conference” 
be:iween Truman and Stalin 


The lads in the State Department are 
than used to be 
the 
one of them pointed out 
We 


Rus- 


smarte! they 
out the dialectical 
issians. As 
Look 


nt a note to Molotov to put the 


iting 


cuteness of 


at what really happened 


sians on notice that we meant business 
and meant to continue it, that our na- 
tional election would change nothing 
nor a possible depression. Our main 
thought was to put it on the record 
with the Russians so they could not in 
the future cry astonishment. When the 


Russian mercenaries tried to use terro! 
to stop a free, democratic election in 
Korea this past week, it merely re- 
inforced our determination to go ahead, 


put it on 
that that 
hint of 


our 


the record with the 


was our intention. 


what it would take 


change determination we 


added 


our note to Molotov that any time 


the Russians changed their wavs we'd 


We said “the 
or is always wide open for full dis- 


glad to hear about it 


cussion.” 


So what do they do? They pick up 
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tax returns of information, should 
have such tax returns made public 
as to finances, activities, main con- 
tributors and main recipients. 


By the use of such historically, 
long used implements (see SEC, 
Pure Food and Drug Act, New York 
Klan Act, Second-Class mailing 
privileges disclosures, political fund 
contribution exposure, lobby-regis- 
tration act etc.), the Communists 
and the Klansmen would be com- 
pelled to enter the marketplace of 
thought with full disclosure of the 
names of the persons for whom they 
are speaking. It should be borne in 
mind that there is always a Com- 
munist or a Klansman who does the 
overt act, that is, makes the speeches 
or writes the pamphlet. The legis- 
lation which I have long urged 
merely make public the 
names of the person whom the 
speaker or the pamphlet represents. 
At the moment we are devitalizing 
Bill of Rights because we are 
giving the people of our nation two 
choices: one, to rely on the protec- 
tions of the First Amendment, and 
the other, to act as an underground 
group. 

To be sure, exposure will result in 
This does not dis- 
turb me at all. There will be social 
disdain for secret Communists and 
Klansmen, thus stripped of 
nightshirts. But the 
democracy. is that people shall say 


would 


our 


social sanctions. 


secret 
essence of 
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By Jonathan Stout 


throw it into 
to do 


last sentence and 
propaganda machinery 
three things 


that 
their 


1. They try to drive a wedge be- 
tween the USA and the other nations 
on our side by inferring that we are 
secretly playing footsie with Moscow 
without consulting our allies. This is 
supposed to make our allies nervous 
about our loyalty to them, and maybe 
lead some of them to start flirting with 
Moscow themselves. 


2. By making it look as though the 
USA is crying “uncle,” it’s supposed 
to bolster the morale of some of the 
Russian satellites in Eastern Europe 
who are becoming more nervous every 
day over the way things are drifting. 


3. And if we don’t follow the Russian 
lead on this phony “peace conference” 
which we never proposed, the Russians 
can then keep yelling that the drift 
of the world towards war is the fault 
of the US ... that we backed out of a 
so-called peace conference that never 
And then the 
have started every major conflict in the 
world since the end of the 
keep on dinning their propaganda about 
Russia, the Fatherland (or 
fatherland) of 


existed. Russians—who 


war—can 
is it Grand- 
peace ... a peace of 
hokum, if you ask me 

Just how ready the Russians are for 
also 
be inferred from the latest rumor they 
are promoting, that the Russian satel- 
lite nations are preparing to 
nize” a Jewish State in Palestine. 
Without arguing the merits of a Jewish 
State, the fact remains that if the Rus- 
Sians were really in earnest about a 
peace conference in the cold war, they 


a genuine peace conference can 


“recog- 


would save that kind of rumor until 
they got to the conference table; they 
wouldn't float it in the United States 
at a time when the subject is a hot 
domestic political issue. The intention 
is clear, the Soviets are still playing 
the aggressive game of hotting up the 
fires, not cooling them down. 


- * . 


Tue Supreme Court this week fol- 
lowed up its decision making racial 
and religious covenants in real estate 
unenforceable in the courts by revers- 
ing state court rulings in California and 
Ohio which deprived a Negro, a Chi- 
nese and a Korean of residences in 
restricted “white” neighborhoods. 

There is an interesting story at- 
tached to the Ohio case of a Negro 
minister, the Rev. Lloyd C. Dickerson, 
of Columbus. The Rev. Dickerson had 
been barred from living in a parish 
house bought by his church, because 
a real estate covenant denied Negroes 
the right to live on that property “un- 
less they are servants.” 

In the Ohio State courts the Rev. 
Dickerson made the point that he could 
live in the house if he were the servant 
of a white man, but could not live in 
that house if he is the servant of God. 


The Ohio court didn’t see it that way, 


and upheld the real estate covenant. 
The Supreme Court this week, by a 
6 to 0 decision, elevated God to the 


status of a white’ man in the State of 
Ohio. 


* * o 


Iy an executive session of the House 
Ways and Means Committee this week, 
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what they believe, dig their heels 
in the ground and be ready to meet 
the attack. Moreover, I am much 
concerned with the results of the 
Communist activities today, which 
are directed toward smearing inno- 
cent people who have no way of 
proving they are not Communists. 
My old friend, Heywood Broun. 
said the last word on this point: 
“People say I am a Communist. | 
say I am not a Communist. They 
don’t believe me. They are right 
not to believe me because they 
know that if I were a Communist I 
would say I am not a Communist.” 


It is high time the liberal and 
labor groups, which have widely 
supported disclosure legislation, in- 
troduce in the Senate and _ the 
House specific bills for full disclos- 
ure of all groups which go forth to 
capture the minds of our people. 
The bill of rights can’t survive mass 
stealth. Let's have disclosure in- 
stead of suppression and outlawry. 


One last point, I doubt if the 
Mundt bill will do more than 
abolish the name, Communist 
Party. The name of Wallace is 


available and is being used. Wallace 
is in fact the night shirt of the 
Communist Party. I’m sure he is no 
Communist. But if Wallace should 
get out of the grip of 13th Street 


surely some other front would be 
found to defeat the Mundt objec- 
lives. 





Republican Rep. Bertrand W. Gearhart 
of Fresno, Calif., proposed that corpora- 
tions found guilty of violating the anti- 
trust laws should be exempted from 
paying the capital gains tax when they 
are forced to disgorge their illegal 
holdings and sell them off. The fact 
that such corporations are lawbreakers 
means little to the little mind from 
Fresno. 

Perhaps Gearhart is working himself 
up to proposing that burglars should be 
zllowed to keep their swag; all the 
cops should do is to tag them... . bul 
gently, of course. 


” * * 


Since my friend Nate Robertson, 
who honored me by pinch hitting 
writing this column while I was busily 
engaged otherwise, broke the news 
that what was keeping me so busy was 
the little chore of running for the dem- 
ocratic nomination for Congress in the 
Sixth Maryland District, it 
apropos to report that I have returned 


may be 


to work as a defeated candidate. | Jost 
by 287 votes to the machine-backed 


But stick 


couple of years and there may be al 


candidate. around for @ 


other report next time. 





SURROUNDED 


Tito Charges U.S. With Encircle: | 
ment.—Newspaper headline. 
A feeling of encirc'ement 
Is bound to be the curse 
Of one who thinks hims<lf the cen!- 
Er of the universe. 


Richard Armour —_— 
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The American Defense 





is 
UMT 
Outmoded? 


By James Bernard Kelley 


HE basic issue in the UMT debate 

is whether it can accomplish the 

purpose it pretends to set out to 
accomplish. Can UMT protect Amer- 
ican freedom? The answer is no. Can 
it contribute to the protection of that 
freedom? Again, the answer is no, 
Whv? Because UMT is outmoded; it is 
anachronistic and belongs in the same 
museum as the sailing ship and the 
cross-bow 

In discussing this question I propose 
to stick to the issue involved and not 
become involved with assorted side 
issues. So that these extraneous issues 
noted and pegged at once, let 
me name them and dismiss them, each 
in his turn. 

First, “UMT will improve the health 
of the nation.” It will not. UMT is not 
a health program, even incidentally. 
The chief causes of death—heart dis- 
ease, cancer, kidney ailments and ac- 
cidents—cannot be stemmed by mili- 
tary training. In fact death due to 
accidents may actually rise. There is 
also the chance that violent exercise 
might tend to increase the number of 
deaths from heart disease. 

Second, “UMT will make men out of 
bovs, make them self-reliant and able 
to think for themselves.” It will do 
none of these things. Actually the mili- 
tary life is a monastic life and only 
under battle conditions do professional 
military men have any opportunity to 
think forthemselves. During the greater 
part of anyone’s military life all think- 
ing is done by the book of rules and 
regulations. And a good soldier learns 
to take orders unquestioningly and un- 
hesitantly. Since I do not know what 
is meant “by making a man out of a 
boy” I cannot discuss this phase of the 
guestion. I might note no one I have 
questioned — who favors UMT — has 
been able to point out precisely where 
and how the average military man is 
more manly than the average civilian. 

Third, UMT will make Americans 
more democratic. Ah, yes. My reply 
to that can be expressed in a single 
word. Ever hear of segregation? 

What about the great public demand 
which all the polls indicate exists? 
Assuming that Messrs. Gallup, Roper, 
et al, are reliable, the great majority 
oi the American people endorses UMT. 

Perhaps this is the strongest argu- 
Ment the supporters of this program 
tan muster. But it is indeed a weak 
argument because it was born in fear 
and nursed in panic. The American 
people are worried sick about Stalin 
and his every move. Therefore any 
Proposal which suggests a means ol 
teturning some of the fear to Stalin is 


may be 


TIVE H0UAEOUDNEUELURULERUUHAN 


welcomed. We are told Stalin would 
be frightened silly by UMT. I doubt it. 
It he isn’t frightened by an atomic 
bomb then he just doesn’t scare easily. 


* x ¥ 


I is because of this feeling which 
so many people have concerning the 
power of UMT that I should like to ex? 
plore my thesis—that UMT is out- 
moded. 

Granting that we have good reason 
to fear a war at some time in the future, 
will UMT help to postpone that war or 
help win it? 

The professional military men will 
handle UMT. It was a group of these 
men that railroaded Billy Mitchell out 
of the Army, because he was audacious, 
imaginative, self-reliant and interested 
in true preparedness, which last-named 
fact could not be appreciated by the 
big brass of the day. It was the battle- 
ship admiral in all his salty glory who 
fought against the introduction of the 
airplane into the Navy as a weapon 
instead of an observation device. The 
airplane still threatens his position and 
his security. The national academies 
which train these officers did not offer 
regular courses in established aero- 
nautical departments until after World 
War II. There is no reason to believe 
that a high command which has shown 
such a lack of imagination in the past 
will be suddenly reformed, if given 
UMT to handle. Will the hide-bound 
men who turned down the self-sealing 
gasoline tank when it was offered to 
the United States armed forces be 
allowed to use the same type of fore- 
sight on hundreds of thousands of 
American youths annually at a cost of 
billions of dollars? And while this use- 
less type of training goes on, the Amer- 
ican public will be lulled into believing 
it is being protected. 

From a purely military point of view, 
how good is UMT? The unanimity of 
opinion which seems to come from all 
professional military men is strictly 
synthetic. Many of them do not agree 
and have so expressed themselves in 
public. That is, they did express them- 
selves until the lid was clamped down. 


Any enemy who was interesied in 
waging a successful war against the 
United States would have to attack the 
American mainland. The destruction of 
half a dozen vital rail centers would 
render virtually all of our troops im- 
mobile. If ten major seaports—five ov. 
each coast—were bombed our ports of 
embarkation would be put out of use. 
So we would find ourselves with a large 
and immobile army which we could 
immediately put to work raising “vic- 
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TEPARATION AS A DEFENSE 
“Ever Hear of Segregation?” 


torv” gardens. The conquest of Japan 
with a relatively 
small number of actual fighting men. 
What we did use to an extent never 
before used in military history were 
scientific weapons. The atomic bomb, 
the fire bomb, the long-range bomber, 
radar, the proximity fuse and rockets 
were weapons which won the war in 
the Pacific. This in no way means to 
cast any reflection on the men of all 
our services who fought and died in 
the Pacific. But had it not been for 
those weapons mentioned, hundreds of 
thousands more would have been 
added to the casualty lists. And if we 
had been better prepared scientifically 
for World War II it could have been 
ended in much less time. Even had we 
had far more men under arms, it was 
not manpower that we lacked but 
equipment. 


was accomplished 


* * * 


Hap B-29's been ready and on 
Pacific islands in December, 1941, Pearl 
Harbor might never have been at- 
tempted. Potential enemies knew of 
our weaknesses in weapons for modern 
warfare. We still trail wartime Ger- 
many and Britain in the development 
of jet propulsion. The atomic bomb is 
not an American invention —it was 
made possible largely by the racial and 
political theories of Adolph Hitler. 
Radar was first used by Germany in 
the sinking of the British battleship, 
Hood. These are facts which we must 
face and which a program of universal 
military training cannot solve. The 
United States is unquestionably the 
greatest “producing” nation in the 
world but it is not now and never hes 
been noted for its contributions to 
science 

In October 1945 Dr. Lee DuBridge, 
president of the California Institute of 
Technology, said that the United States 
had used up its entire fund of basic 
scientific knowledge during the war 
and was sadly in need of replenishing 
that fund, both for peacetime and mili- 
tary purposes. But billions of dollars 
poured into a futile, and vainly glamor- 
ous, UMT program will do nothing to 
help this deficiency. Instead it will 
have the reverse effect; the money thus 
used will be literally wasted and the 
people lcd to believe they have pur- 
chased a security which does not exist. 


There is no use in saying that we 
can have an enormous program of gov- 
ernment-subsidized research, a govern- 
ment-supported European aid program, 
government-assisted education and 
UMT; and anything else that this or 
that pressure group decides to espouse. 
Despite the mouthings of certain am- 
bitious and ruthless politicians the 
American public cannot pay all the 
bills for the entire world, including 


either complete or partial support of 
its enemies. A financially destitute 
United States will not be of much use 
in the defense of democracy. 

Both the paper wealth and natural 
wealth of the United States are limited. 
In the latter case, the limitation has 
reached the point of serious concern. 
Research is needed in many fields, out- 
side of the military, so that our strained 
resources can be replenished and sup- 
plemented. Therefore what we must 
do is design a program for national 
security, but this security must be oa 
several different levels. 

First, we must survey our ability to 
support scientific and technical re- 
search. We must think not merely of 
wartime science but peacetime science 
as well. In fact we must learn to think 
in terms of peace more generally un- 
less we wish to become one great mass 
of stomach ulcers. + 

Second, this survey must include all 
possible sources of scientific assistance; 
colleges and universities, private indus- 
try and the government agencies. Each 
should be required to show how it is 
geared to take part in this program; 
what it needs, what it has. 

Third, specific recommendations must 
be made based on this survey, not mere- 
lv in terms of money but in terms of 
solving the problems which face each 
of these groups. 

Fourth, a serious attempt should be 
made to do something about the train- 
ing of young men and women for 
leadership. We train men to become 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, business- 
men, journalists, everything, but we do 
nothing about training people in public 
administration and leadership. Without 
properly trained leaders we can never 
have peace at home or friendly rela- 
tions abroad. 

Fifth, steps must be taken within the 
Government itself to stop Congressional 
committees from engaging in witch 
hunts which only serve to garner large 
headlines for the investigators and 
their victims, while at the same time 
destroying public trust. If there are 
“disloyal” —and I have long since found 
myself unable to define loyalty or lack 
of it in government terms—men and 
women, I say expose them. But we 
must stop this exceedingly stupid and 
dangerous name-calling. 

Sixth, let the professional military 
men forget their brass and recognize 
that what it once took a million men 
to destroy can now be demolished by 
half a dozen men in a single airplane— 
provided this half dozen is backed up 
by millions of men in laboratories and 
factories. 

“ 2 . 


Waueruer or not we like it science 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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N October 10 
newspapel Soviet 


trolled by the Soviet Embassy, 


publi hed an article aying in part 
“In March of 1944 Kravchenko stole 
various documents from a secret Soviet 
safe, and immediately 


over to the |US] State Department, 


handed them 


obviously in the hope that with these 
documents in his possession he would 
be able to obtain a large recompense 
for his betrayal 

eceiveda 


“Kravchenko was warm) 


and treated with much friendship by 


the State Department. his testimony 
was taken as a revelation. They [the 
Siate Department] ere filled with 
burning hatred toward the new orld 
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Although there has been a paucity 


| 


Union under the Stalinist dictatorship 

cutrivaled all t r global competitors 
fantasies. But in their recent slander 
propaganda Stakhanovites have ever 


himself, chose freedom. Pretending to find 


Kravchenko, at considerable k to 


ihis explanation 


aifempted to explain his flight. The 
conirolled by the Soviet Embassy. 


documents from a secret Soviet safe, 
fies “‘in the hope (that 
his betrayal.’ 


The Krawchenko Trial 


Why 
Chose 
Freedom 


By Victor Kravchenko 


which had to be repaid ... which inci- 
dentally was true... we had already 
paid his debts. 

Everything went according to our 
plans. We promised him our full as- 
tance. The ‘escape’ which he de- 

ribes, in reality was a pleasure trip. 
Everything had been prepared for his 
reception, we took him to a village... 
our friends had already obtained some 
nformation from him about official 


persons in Washington We were 


considering an offer for him to write a 
book during several months he 
vrote about 60 pages, which were no 
good at all Nonetheless. the draft of 


uninformed people might believe what 
that article said, because of the prestige 
which the American service 
enjoyed during the war in the Allied 
countries, 1 filed.a libel suit against 
the Lettres Francaises, 


secret 


Soviet System on Trial 


Tuer E 


that the OSS at no time had anything 


to do with my determination to leave 


s no need for me to prove 


the Soviet Purchasing Commission in 
Washington, and that the nameless 
person who spoke as a repr sentative 
he American 


ecret service 18 





A SOVIET TRIBUNAL 
The Regime Will Have to Give an Account 





Soviet 
Soviet Patriot 


inconceivable the 


( of ar the I I ‘es had 
prey 1 our frie ; 
I ! 1 ¢ ve fin le all 
‘ it on 1 bre hich t et 
hi i hi cusse n the 
" cor led | the S et Em- 
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of authentic art works in the Soviet Union 
Soviet propagandists have, nevertheless, 


in pure imaginativeness, in creating 


campaign against Victor Kravchenko, the 


out-performed their skillful selves. 


indoctrination commandos have 
a Paris parrot-publication 
declared: “Kravchenko stole various 


and turned them over to American authori- 
he would be able to obtain a large recompense for 


Other charges are compounded of even viler and wholly unfounded allega- 


jions. Later, these same charges and others popped up in Lettres Francaises, the 


Paris literary and political magazine. 


Ultimately, these slanders resulted in a 


court case in Paris instituted by Kravchenko. About this forthcoming trial, the 
author of / Chose Freedom, which was one of the most widely sold books in French 
history, states: “The political import of the forthcoming trial at Paris consisis 
in the fact that for the first time the Soviet regime will have to give an account 
before a free court for the crimes it committed within and without Russia.” The 
Kravchenko trial may develop into an anti-Soviet bombshell—ironically enougk. 
originally begun by the Russians for opposite purposes. At the trial, Kravchenko 
will speak, in effect, for millions of others who would like to be heard in the 
tribunals of the free world—but who will not be able to do so as long as the 


despotic Soviet tyranny exists. 
~. 
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bodiless and non-existent. 

ater the Lettres Francaise , In an- 
‘ther article, declared that I was an 
agent of the American secret service, 


and that I had sold out to American 





ng Paris consists in the fact 
t , } $01 reg} 
t first time the Soviet regime 
I ive to give ar account before a 
ee t for the crimes it committed 


vithin and without Russia, and for its 


talitarian conti 
totalitarian control « 


ethods of 


inds and bodies of Soviet 


Pertinent facts will be subr 

the public trial by a democrati 

at which the rights of the de 
1 plaintiff are equally safeg 





Thus the trial will unfold in th 


light of publicity. 





| Editor’s note The magazine called 
to court demanded tha tnumerous wit- 
nesses be summoned from Russia, 


United States and France, among them 
three alleged’ wives of Kravchenko, his 
former bosses in this country, and Gen- 
eral William Donnovan, wartime head 
of the OSS. The court ruled that Krav- 
chenko, as a foreigner, should deposit 
about $6,000, which was done. The first 
session of the court will take place in 
Paris on June 29th. ] 

Under cover of the Lettres Fran- 
caises, the driving spirit is the Kremlin. 
The direct connection between the 
Soviet Government and the French 
magazine is beyond doubt. How else 


1) 


could a French periodical published jy 
Paris draft in so short a ti a list 

f witnesses from Russia, indicating 
their office and home addresses gnq 
the posts they occupy, though the 
majority of them are not even mep. 
tioned in my book. 

To top it, the Soviet secret police hag 
married “me to two fictitious wives 
Lettres Francaises names Gzlina Gon. 
charuk and Tatina Cherov, whom I do 
not even know. This is a good illustra. 
tion of how far the masterminds of 
the Kremlin can go in their cynism 

The purpose of this frame-up is clear, 
Representing me as a Don Juan they 
are trying to hide the real issue at the 
trial behind a smoke screen of scandal, 
Thew are trying to compromise me 
morally, since they fear that the tria} 
may reveal the crimes perpetrated by 
the Soviet regime against 
of Russia. 

The other “witnesses” are all party 
members. One of them is a former 
member of the Government, 
winner of a Stalin award. Such wit. 


pe ople’s 





nesses cannot be considered depen 
dent. The witnesses who worked with 
me in America are engaged in political 
and economic espionage for the Soviet 
Government in an Allied country, to 
which they are accredited. 


* ~ 7 


The Role of Witnesses 


I HE choice of witnesses gives a fore« 





taste of Soviet tactics at the trial, 
]. Witnesses from Soviet indu and 
Government agencies ll e to 
prove that during mv long wi n the 
USSR I was engaged in the botage 
of Soviet industry and in da 
operations, and that during work 
in Washington I was a disloval official 
and a saboteur. 2. My “forme res" 
will prove my amorality Fren 
witnesses like Joliot Curie o1 f 

of L’Humante, Courtade, a vell 
generals, professors and ournalists 


will be called to testify about the de- 





mocrati humane ana pre essive 
nature of the Soviet system. 4. Wit- 
nesse from America, such Sayers 
and Kahn, authors of the book The 
Great Conspiracy, are sun ed to 
prove the existence in America of an 
anti-Comintern subsidized _ | Wall 
Street and plotting against USSR 
Such is the distribution of role t the 
future tragicomic performance staged 
bv Moscow 

Since I am accused of having given 
in mv book I Choose Freedom. a false 


yicture of life in the Soviet Uni and 
t 


of having shown the Soviet re € 

action in a false light, the 1 be 
compelled to furnish proof at i 
realitv the Soviet vstem Is < € ¥ 
racy guaranteeing to its f e 


political, economic 
existing In free coutries. 


ll have to prove thal W the 





USSR there is freedom of expression 
of press, of political and reli is 
liefs; that Soviet citizens are free 


choice of their occupation and 





place; that labor unions are 


ent defenders of workers’ rights, an 
not instrument of the C \ 

Party; that the USSR is not a poli 
state. oppressing and terrorizing we 


population, and that there is no esple 


nage and control harassing the privalé 

and business life of every citizen 
They will have to prove that te 

secret police (MGB and MVD) # 


philantropic institutions functio! ing fot 
and by the people; that concentrati 
camps are non-existent, and that the 
charge that millions of prisoners are 
kept in camps and jails is a lie; that 
the Poliburo is not actually the govel™ 
ment, concentrating in its hands ™# 
administrative, juridical, military ane 
police power, that it is not the m 
nopolistic boss of Soviet foreign policf 
and of the international Communit 
policy throughout the world, and that 
it is in no way responsible fof tht 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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HE Marshall Plan program has 
([ su:vives the vigorous attacks of 

its opponents —.t now remains 
to be seen whether it can overcome 
with similar good fortune the embraces 
of some of its fortuitous allies. The 
political recommendations of Juan 
Negrin, the former Prime Minister 
of the Spanish Republican Government, 
currently living in exile in London, 
serve aS a case in point A recent 
series of articles written by him for 
the European edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune furnish a commentary 
on his chaotic notions of what perhaps 
may be called bewildered self-interest 
in nationalistic terms. Speaking in- 
explicably, in the three-article series, 
of Franco's Spain, he states: “I believe 
that my country, Spain, should be al- 
lowed to participate in the European 
Recovery Program. Its inclusion is 
necessary to the success of the plan. Its 


- exclusion will mean only suffering for 


the Spanish people.” 

In this context, it might be helpful 
to recall Negrin’s role in the Spanish 
Civil War. He became Prime Minister 
of Loyalist Spain when Socialist Largo 
Caballero could no longer stomach 
the “intervention” of the NK VD, which 
manifested itself, among other ways, 
by its campaigns of intimidation and 
persecution of workers organizations 
not under Russian domination. 

Writing in the special New Leader 
supplement of January 25, 1947, the 
noted scholar Alfredo Mendizabal re- 
called Negrin’s part in the episode of 
the celebrated gold shipment to Rus- 
sia from Spain: “Russia suddenly be- 
came the second gold producer in the 
world. Propaganda spoke of new mines 
behind the Urals. The new ‘mines’ 
were the boxes from the Bank of 
Spain. On January 20, 1937, Dr. Ne- 
grin issued a semi-official note deny- 
ing that the Spanish reserves of gold 
had been shipped abroad at all. As a 
matter of fact, Prime Minister Largo 
Caballero never gave his signature to 
any document on the gold deposited in 
Russia, and another member of that 
Cabinet, Indalecio Prieto, asserted that 
they only learned by accident that it 
had been shipped. Whatever we may 
think, Madariaga [Salvador de Madari- 
aga, eminent historian and former Min- 
ister of Education under the Span- 
ish Republic] writes, about those in the 
Cabinet who did not know what hap- 
pened to the Spanish gold, the direct 
responsibility lies with Negrin.” 

The authentic representatives of the 
anti-Fascists of Spain have been in the 
Republican Government-in-exile in 
Mexico. This group was approved by 
the surviving members of the last Cor- 


+ 


tes elected in 1936 by the Spanish 


people. It is interesting that one of the 
Major sources of opposition that this 
group has had to face is that of the 
Stalinists —and, of course, Negrin. 
Thus placed, Negrin’s remarks be- 


come even more significant and poli- 
tically pregnant. His case for Marshall 
Plan aid to Franco Spain is, as follows: 
Spain was devastated by the Civil 
War ndeed, that country was the 
first tim of “internal aggression.” 
The Axis not only fostered the re- 
bellion but installed the leadership. 


Furthermore, if the loyalists had not 
fought back so hard—and if losses 
by the Franco-ites had not been so 
severs 


Fascist Spain would, in all 
likelihood, have entered the war 
against the, Allies as a full-fledged 
Partr 

“And yet now, the new Italy and 
Germany whom the Allies still dis- 
trust have been brought into the re- 
‘overy program as full members with 
full rights Is it just to inflict 
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By Julien Steinberg 


upon Spain, the country and the 
people, an undeserved punishment 
which has been spared to countries 
judged guilty?” 

> 


Tue refutation of Negrin’s case at 
this point seems quite apparent. Fas- 
cist Italy and Nazi Germany are dis- 
armed. In the latter nation, there is 
a four-country occupation. Industry 
has been to a very large extent (per- 
haps excessively) dismantled. The Rus- 
sians, in addition, have shipped back 
to the USSR enormous quantities of 
machinery and allied equipment, and 
have kidnapped technicians and en- 
gineers as well. Patently — whatever 
other ethical and political considera- 
tions there are — neither Germany nor 
Italy at this point represents a mili- 
tary threat, nor are they totalitarian- 
dominated. Spain, on the other hand, 
while not representing an overwhelm- 
ing military threat, still could present 
a military problem if a rapprochement, 
however unlikely it seems at present, 
were made with the Soviet Union — 
an eventual development about which 
no one can be certain. But disregarding 
the military question, will not Marshall 
Plan aid help Franco in maintaining 
his tyrannical regime? Will it not serve 
as a reward for his partisans for their 
suppression of the Spanish Republic 
and for their establishment of a to- 
talitarian regime? After all, why is 
Spain in so severe and unusually ad- 
vanced an economic plight? Because 
Franco fought Hitler and was overrun 
by Nazi armies? To pose the question 
is to answer it. 

Spain is suffering so desperately 
precisely because of the Fascist re- 
bellion and its resultant devastation. 
This privation has been increasingly 
heightened by the parasitic Franco 
administration. Why have not the 
true. anti-Franco democrats whe have 
fought with the Spanish people against 
the aggressor, asked for such aid to 
the Caudillo? If the Marshall Plan 
takes economic pressure off the Span- 
ish dictator in a number of economic 
areas, it allows him to suppress po- 
litical dissidence more easily. The less 
concern he has with providing even 
the barest necessities —the more able 
is he to cope with the police problem 
of smashing anti-Franco animosity. 





FRANCO 
He Too Favors Aid to Franco 


And if economic aid is given, then 
it not logical at that point to offer 
military aid to Franco in the attempt 
to buy his support? Provide him with 
food, help him suppress dissidence, 
and then provide him with guns to 
murder Spanish anti-Fascists! And all 
this as a reward for his acquiescent 
complicity, even if not at full-strength, 
in the vile Nazi march against, Europe 
—an onslaught so costly in lives, to 
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Assistant Editor of The New Leader, and Managing Fditor of Modern Review 


Europeans, the many millions of Jew- 
ish victims, the people of Britain— 
and to bring memories closer to home, 
the thousands and thousands of Amer- 
ican soldiers who were killed and 
wounded in World War II. 


And yet Negrin in his bloodless 
Manner can state: “The assertion that 
the economic relief of Spain strength- 
ens the regime is clap-trap for hyper- 
emotional innocents.” It seems, in spite 
of the cost in lives of this view, that 
the Negrins of the world, fashionec .a 
the Stalinist web, find nothing quite 
so satisfying as blood-drenchea real- 
politik. 

His further arguments, and even 
choice of language, are equally regret- 
table: “Naturally, an improvement of 
the economic situation eases the head- 
aches of the rulers, but to dream of 
the restoration of the Republic through 
the starvation and impoverishment of 
Spain is wrong and .bad_ wishful- 
thinking. Such a sophism is not worthy 
of earnest criticism. A lower standard 
of living and hunger and misery lead 
to stagnation. Under such circum- 
stances pressure from outside may 
bring about catastrophe and revolu- 
tion. But that is not what the Spanish 
people want, nor is it what we fought 
for.” This is a typical compound of 
abuse and inaccuracy. These are the 
facts: Marshall Plan aid will not raise 
the general Spanish standard of liv- 
ing, at least among the non-privileged 
classes. It will serve basically, in 
Franco’s hand, as a reward for his 
regime and will provide a punitive 
weapon against his opponents. Nor 
does any anti-Franco democrat believe, 
Negrin to the contrary, that salvation 
will come through suffering. It is pre- 
cisely to avoid even further unneces- 
sary suffering that Marshall Plan aid 
to Franco is not desired. Negrin states 
that this aim is not “what we fought 
for.” We have our own idea of what 
he and others in his camp fought for 
—certainly not an independent Spain— 
but did he fight for the maintainence 
of a dictatorial Fascist regime with 
American aid? On the basis of his 
present stand, it would seem so. And 
in the midst of his own pathetic for- 
mulation, he still has the need to 
speak vulgarly of anti-Fascist “soph- 
ism. 

[In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note a dispatch sent out by 
the Overseas News Agency on May 
5, which is merely the most recent 
of similar reports. It is regrettable 
that space does not permit me to 
discuss the positive and negative 
aspects of this dispatch. “Because 
Spain has been excluded from ERP 
aid, which it desperately needs,” 
States the report in part, “General 
Franco will be compelled to resign, 
responsible sources predicted today. 
Members of the Falange National 
Council will soon tell the Caudillo, 
his usefulness to the state has ended. 
... Those serving the ultimatum will 
have the implicit support of the 
Vatican, as well as that of several 
generals who support Don Juan, the 
Pretender. There are credible 
reports from Spain, Italy and in 
Spanish Republican circles in Lon- 
don that Pope Pius has permitted 
word to reach the Spanish bishops 
that Franco’s value to world Ca- 
tholicism has been offset by the ad- 
verse effects of his policies on the 
rest of Christian Western Europe.” 
Remember, this and other similar re- 
ports are not confirmed, but they 
are not to be summarily dismissed. } 
At this point, Negrin comments 

cryptically: “We shall continue to 
wrestle agianst the dictatorship of our 
country, of course, but we must dis- 
tinctly refuse to fight against Spain.” 
If we extend this seemingly noble 
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JUAN MEGRIN 
Favors Aid to Franco Spain 


defense of humanitarianism to the rest 
of Europe, specificclly Soviet-domin- 
ated Europe, we then arrive at some 
Many politi- 
cal observers in the U.S. quite regret- 
fully and with genuire sadness have 


interesting conclu ions. 


reached the conclusion that despite the 
suffering of those in Russian-controlled 
areas, aid to these countries had to be 
cut off lest the Soviet 
strengthened. Th: 


regime be 
conclusion is in- 
escapable. It is also interesting to 
ask: how many non-Communists who 
support Marshall Plan aid to Spain 
on a humanitarian basis, denying that 
the political regime would be strengih- 
ened, are also in favor of such aid to 
Soviet vassal states? Many will find 
the contradiction in their own stand 
at this point. How many were in 
favor of extension of such aid to Italy 
had the Stalinists tr umphed there in 
the recent elections? To argue that 
economic help does not aid in the sta- 
bilization of existan. political regimes 
is not to argue the facts reasonably nor 
honestly. 
* * » 


Since Negrin’s lengthy formulation 
of his case is significantly without a 
harsh word for the Soviet Union, is 
it unreasonable to suspect that he 
may be paving the way for a line of 
reasoning that could be applied to 
Soviet areas? He speaks of the fact 
that economic recovery is indivisable. 
Would not the Soviet areas have to be 
included in such a universal blue- 
print for economic recovery (having 
nothing to do, as Negrin suspiciously 
tells us, with politics.) He also has 
nothing to say of alternative plans 
for economic federation of anti-Sta- 
linist European states, including vig- 
orously anti-totalitarian (of both the 
right and left) 
governments. 
Negrin wholeheartedly endorses the 
Marshall Plan, and has harsh words 
for opponents of ERP, but characte: 
istically has nothing to say of the Mar- 
shall Plan’s most vigorous enemies: 
the Stalinists. Is. this statement of. his 
position to be 


democratic socialist 


taken as evidence of 
his break with his Stalinist allies? 
The obligation to infer so is too great, 
especially in light of his avoidance of 
even the slightest criticism, explic:tly 
Stated, of the Stalinist parties in Eu- 
rope, the role that the USSR played 
in Spain, and the Soviet Union’s cur- 
rent hostility to the Marshall Plan. 
This in spite of political growls in 
Spanish Communist circles directed 
against Negrin. 


Negrin states: “Out in front are those 
who oppose the Marshall Plan itself 
Since they are opponents of the plan, 
their position is understandable. I do 
not propcse here to discuss this stub- 
born point of view.” Why does Negrin 
not want to discuss this “stubborn” 
point of view? 

(Continued on Page Fifteer) 





Editorials on the Air 





Soapbox and Soap Opera 


ADIO stations and networks want 
R to put daily editorials on the 
air. Up to now, this has been 
impossible, at least officially. Radio 
stations were supposed to be “common- 
earrier: of everybody's thought, im- 
partial media for other people’s opin- 
jons neutral megaphones of other 
people voices. If the stations, and 
perhaps the networks, are permitted to 
voice the opinions of their manage- 
ment on the air, to take sides in publi 
issues, one of the main differences be- 
tween newspapers and radio will dis 
#ppear; and the station manager, being 
up to now a businessman and rarely 
anything else, will, like the newspaper! 
publisher, be a potentially powerful 
melder of American public opinion. 
This may be expected if the Federal 
Communications Commission, as ap- 
pours likely, reverses or modifies the 
“Niayflower Decision” against which 
tlhe radio interests have waged a virtual 
civil war for the past year. Since early 
areh, FCC has been holding hearings 
for und against it in Washington 


. « 


The so-called Mayflower Decision got 


i name from a case against the May- 


c 


fiower Broadcasting System, a Yankee 


k affiliate which operated Sta- 


tion WAAB in Boston. In the year 








\ re the war, this station went all 
«ut in support of political candidates 
cuuse dear to the heart of it 
‘ wl In the year 1941, the Fede 
( unication Commiussion—the in- 
t t fe il nt 
‘ ‘ ‘ nit te 
i t { rlhitie used te ‘ 
Vv ‘ t stopped 
i the it 
that { f 
) 
r t cense I it ¢€ yt 
« ! R I 1 it oO 
‘ The ‘ 
' ‘ ul ) in 
he tree et pl é if 
l philosophy and _ intent e 
ver Decision imounted to a 
f anti-trust law of opinion Ince 
te nol 1 | ition of | d- 
bhitie nherent in the na- 
ture nd since the broadcast- 
« ‘ msidered trustee of the 
publi iwh can be iin favo fa 
ule h excludes t sup of se . 
pol fror el thei i 
ay to the public 
However, the situation is very simi- 


lar, if not worse, in the domain of the 
printed word, where not technological, 
conditions 


but economic and_= social 


made a very few the owners of a limit- 


‘ roup of newspapers. Newspapet 
publishing is de_ facto, while not 
physically, as much restricted within 
noarrow frontiers as is radio broadcast- 
ing Actually, we have more radio sta- 
tions—adding FM to AM _ licenses 


duily newspapers in this country, 
! many radio stations are 
‘ wd and run by the same groups 

ich control newspapers. This latte: 
fact takes some weight from the argu- 
ment made in favor of radio editorials 
w hich as one broadcaster tated 


“would be the best way—as far as I 


cun see, the only way—to give one- 
ne paper communities the right to 
acct to two-way opinion.” With 90 


percent of all the cities and towns in 
this country having only one news- 
paper, or two newspapers under the 

e ownership, the editorials of one 
or more radio stations might in some 
cases really bring in the fresh air of 
competition; in other cases, the local 
one-opinion bloc might become only 
more monolithic and monotonous if 
radio editorials repeat the newspaper 
editorials 
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By Norbert Muhlen 


However, the influence of editorials 
in the daily press should not be over- 
rated—and the same may be true of 
the radio editorials to come. According 
to almost every readership survey done 
in the last decade, the editorials are 
the least-read feature of a daily news- 
Sports, funnies, all sorts of 
straight news, are read by considerably 


paper 


more newspaper consumers; the pre- 
vious interest in editorials has largely 
been transferred to the columnists, 
who reflect the opinions of syndicated 
writers rather than opinions of the peo- 
ple who happen to own newspapers. In 
radio, commentators and news analysts 
correspond to—and are in a few cases 
identical with—the newspaper column- 
ists; it seems somewhat paradoxical 
that the radio stations are fighting so 
hard to introduce on the air the edi- 
torial page which has been declining 
continually in the daily press 
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Tue adherents as well as the ad- 
versaries of the “Mayflower Decision” 
entrenched themselves firmly behind 








Former Editor of The Radio Audience, and a specialist in the field of mass media 


would still be happy if this law re- 
mained in force. According to a recent 
trade survey conducted by Audience 
Surveys, Inc.,among radio station man- 
agers, 88 percent claim their right to 
editorialize, but only 55 percent intend 
to make use of it if and when permit- 
ted to do so. According to the same 
survey, almost all the station managers 
fear the political and social problems 
to be discussed in editorials will create 
difficulties for them; 16 percent expect 
loss of business, and another 15 percent 
look forward to alienation of their 
audience. 


It may be fairly assumed that most 
broadcasters will be very reluctant in 
stirring up controversial matters in 
their editorials. It may be expected 
that the large majority of them will, 
even as editorialists, remain hucksters 
rather than turn into crusaders; they 
will be “agin’ sin”—at least against 
those sins about the sinfulness of which 
nearly everybody agrees; and they will 
shy away from editorials which could 
offend more than one or two percent 


THE MIND BEHIND THE VOICE 
The Right Not to Listen 


the First Amendment. While it is true 
that it forces the Government unequi- 
vocally to keep its hands off the press, 
“the Amendment necessarily works out 
differently for radio simply because 
radio is different,” as Professor Za- 
chariah Chafee, Jr. rightly said 
Whether it is constitutional to deny 
broadcasting licensees their right to 
speak up for their opinions over the 
airwaves has not yet been tested by the 
Supreme Court; one of the reasons was 
that the broadcasters themselves were, 
up to now, rather satisfied with a state 
of things that denied them a privilege 
which they rather preferred not to 
have. In the words of Llewelyn White, 
who analyzed the American radio for 
the Commission on Freedom of the 
Press, the majority of broadcasters, 
“since they operated more as grocers 
than as molders of thought, were happy 
to have a law that prevented their 
most zealous employees from driving 
away customers with oral editorials 
before the ladies could pay their soup.” 
In fact, a great many broadcasters 


of the listening audience. There are 
always juvenile delinquency, hospitals 
in need of funds, cancer and similar 
causes for which radio can safely 
“crusade,” editorially or otherwise. 

If radio starts editorializing, a few 
healthy things may come from it. First, 
radio will have to introduce something 
like the Letters to the Editor column 
which counterbalances to some degree 
the editorial contents of the press. 
Listeners who don’t agree with the 
viewpoint expressed, will have their 
sav; radio will have to devote a time 
period to these listeners’ voices. By 
this, even small minorities will get an 
opportunity to be heard over the air. 
This will improve a situation which 
Bob Burns once aptly characterized by 
his wisecrack: “Radio is a wonderful 
thing: You can reach 20,000,000 people 
by radio, and 20,000,000 people can’t 
reach you.” A few of these people may 
reach you, now. 

This is the more healthy since, being 
excluged from having a legitimate 
voice in the market place of ideas, 





radio has undoubtedly done som 


blackmarketeering of opinions over th 
air. In some cases, stations promote 
opinions in a camouflaged way by one. 
sided selection of news commentatgs 
and other programs, all slanted om 
way which the management liked; jp 
other cases, the stations and networks 
never noticed that editorial slants wer 
smuggled into seemingly neutral docy. 
mentaries, dramas, straight news pr. 
ports and other features which did x 
#t all reflect station opinions. If 3. 
tentive and intelligent listeners get , 
time spot on which their letters can te 
publicly read, if the audience ca 
actively participate by replying to edi. 
torial opinions, it will be to the good 
of radio which, also, might become a 
little livelier and more spontaneous 





* > * 


Rapio licensees are, by the basic 
Federal Communications Act, pledged 
to run their stations in the public 
interest. By a narrow-minded, but not 
unusual interpretation of the “May- 
flower Decision” which stated that “in 
brief, the broadcaster can not be an 
zdvocate,” a sometimes paradoxical 
dilemma was created: the broadcaster 
could be enjoined from being an a- 
vocate of the very public interest which 
he was forced to serve by the act that 
made him a broadcaster. In_ recent 
months, for instance, a dramatized 
cocumentary series on the report of the 
President's Committee on Civil Right 

which the Mutual Broadcasting Syste 





planned to broadcast as a_ sustaining 
fexnture, was’ cancelled; Southern int 
ests protested that its controversial ne 
ture made it an editorial in vielat 
«of the “Mayflower Decision A 

j or of progressive veterans’ hous- 


ing programs on the New York stat 


WMCA was attacked as edit 


the personal opinions of Nathan St 
station’s president. 
But these cases are exceptional, De 
exuse most broadcasters do not wail 


io get entangled at all in pote 
controversial matters. Being to 
not to drive listeners away f) 





soup operas, they do not want to reveél 
openly their personal opinions 

soap boxes on the air; for labor and 
management, Republicans, Democrats 
#nd other people alike are potent 
customers, and in a conflict betweel 


sozp opera and soap box, the s0@ 
opera comes first. 
Although it may seem _ doubtlu 


whether editorials on the air are nece 
sary or useful, it seems just as debate 
ble whether much harm can come from 
them, provided the broadcasters @- 
nounce their editorials as conspicuous 
us personal opinions of their own, prt 
vided they try to practice a reasonable 
amount of fairness in advocating the 
issues; provided they give an opp0- 
tunity to answer when they have bet! 
factually mistaken or unfair. It mé 
be assumed that the large majority 

American broadcasters will not misu* 
their editorial. soapboxes. If they ° 
before calling in the FCC and beggilé 
for censorship, let’s turn off our dia 
We are not forced to listen to any 5 
tion’s editorials which we don't likt 
We may have to buy certain new 
papers in New York or Chicago be 
cause we want to know what happen 
yesterday to Dick Tracy, which ™ 
publisher may mistake as our approv@ 
of his editorials; in radio, though, * 


can listen to Charley McCarthy * 


the 



















Bing Crosby, without ever hearing! 
editorial opinions of the gentlemen wi 
own the stations. The broadcasté 
right to editorialize is met by the 
listener’s right not to listen. 
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The Russian Atomic Project 
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The Use 


Of German Slaves 


mally devoted to the making of 

embroidery, toys and Christmas 
tree decorations, the Russians are work- 
ing feverishly to overcome America’s 
long lead in atomic weapons. Here, 
sealed off by machine guns and barbed 
wire for almost three years, thousands 
of German slave laborers have been 
digging uranium ore for their Soviet 
masters. By now, from this region 
alone, Stalin’s scientists certainly have 
enough uranium metal for large scale 
nuclear research, and probably enough 
— when and if they master the com- 
plicated technology — to begin making 
bombs 


I a rugged corner of Germany nor- 


This lode is in the Erzgebirge (“ore 
mountains”), astride the borders of 
Saxony and Czechoslovakia. For cen- 
turies the Erz has produced both pre- 
cious and useful metals, uranium ore 
among them. Many of the mines were 
worked out and abandoned. But the 
Russians have sent in hundreds of their 
own metallurgists and engineers and 
are moving heaven—and an awful lot 
of earth—to force the Erz to yield its 
last grains of the only natural sub- 
stance that can result in atomic de- 
struction. 

They are still finding new deposits in 
this region, and also in Polish Silesia. 
Work continues day and night. A steady 
succession of trains bears the ore back 
to Soviet Russia. The Erz ore is of such 
low grade that quite probably a whole 
trainload of it might be needed to pro- 


duce a single cubic foot of refined 
uranium. 

Some ore comes from the Joachims- 
thal region of Czechoslovakia, but more 


from German Saxony, especially the 
districts of Schwarzenberg and Anna- 
berg. This former resort and lace-mak- 
ing region is now studded with mining 
apparatus. The pits even burrow 
under parts of such towns as Aue, 
Schneeberg, Oberschlema, Niederschle- 
ma, Zschorlau, Buchholz, Brambach, 
Schmiedeberg, Johanngeorgenstadt and 
Freithalberg, where recently was re- 
ported a new strike that may prove the 
best of the lot. 


* * * 


Tue Russians expelled most of the 
7,000 residents of Marienberg, and took 
over the luxurious resort hotels for 
their technicians. They have established 
a new research center at Freiberg near 
Chemnitz. A few German experts vol- 
unteered and others were kidnapped. 
The actual labor below ground or above 
is done by Germans, mostly drafted 
civilians, including women, youths, and 
old men unfit for hard physcial work. 
A few prisoners of war and Russians 
are also used. 
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By Thomas M. Johnson 


The number of people mining uranium 
in Germany, Czechoslovakia, or Poland 
has been estimated at about 100,000, 
some 65,000 of whom are in the Erz. 
Their labor conditions recall the slavery 
formerly imposed by the Nazis. High 
Allied quarters in Berlin call the Rus- 
sian methods “a crime against human- 
ity” and a violation of an Allied Con- 
trol Council rule authorizing the use 
of German labor only for “urgent re- 
construction work,” which hardly in- 
cludes digging uranium for Russian 
atom bombs. 

The Americans and British have a 
mass of evidence showing that the Rus- 
sians force the Germans to work in 
circumstances perilous and inhuman. 
They must climb 250 to 400 feet down 
wooden ladders, into long-abandoned 


off. Besides endlessly moving dirt or 
sifting mine wastes and mill tailings, 
they load cars and dig trial shafts. The 
cost of meals and lodging—often four 
to six persons sleeping on board beds 
in a single unheated room—is deducted 
from pay, which escaped workers say 
is at most eight marks a day for an 
eight-hour shift, with only one day off 
a month. Pay and food stop if they are 
sick. They must be very sick indeed 
to be excused from work, and German 
doctors who are too “lenient” are pun- 
ished for “sabotage of labor.” Word of 
the situation has now spread so widely 
through the Russian zone that puppet 
officials have announced improvements. 
However, though extra rations are 
often promised they are less often 
delivered. 

















shafts. In ill-smelling muck, and water 
up to the knees, they must fill buckets 
with rock seamed with small amounts 
of pitchblende and raise the buckets to 
the surface by hand windlasses. The 
wooden gallery supports are often rot- 
ten. Accidents occur almost daily. 
There have been several major cave- 
ins. In April, 1947, 20 workers were 
buried; in October, 96 


Old workings and new alike lack 
even primitive safety appliances. A 
German engineer, Hans Grassmann, 
dragooned as mine manager by the 
Russians, escaped and reported “condi- 
tions are like those of the Dark Ages.” 
There are no lighting plants or security 
cages. A former German communist, 
Fritz Loewenthal, who held a high post 
under the Russians until his recent es- 
cape, reported in Plain Talk that “in- 
side the mines I saw no dust-filtration, 
no provision for blowing out used air.” 
Outside he saw “weary brigades com- 
ing from work, in clay-smeared cloth- 
ing, high-water boots, steel helmets, 
their sunken faces gray and dust- 
covered. They looked like the slave- 
army of a Pharaoh.” ' 

Workers above ground are no better 
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Plant committees for the protection 
of workers are not allowed. If workers 
break rules, they are crammed into 
Schneeberg prison—83 in cells built for 
23—filthy, lousy, half-starved. If they 
do not reach their production quota, 
their food stops and they are labelled 
“traitors to German unity.” Russian 
bosses drive the Germans with kicks 
and blows. 


- o . 


Workers are told that if they flée, 
their relatives will be sent to the mines 
in their place. Yet many workers have 
escaped to the American and British 
zones. An American official told me 
that he alone had interviewed a hun- 
dred. All their stories have been 
weighed, checked and counter-checked. 
Each one contributed its bit to a jig- 
saw-puzzle picture of the whole. 
Before the war the Russians were not 
known to possess any important de- 
posits of uranium. Immediately after 
Hiroshima, they began hunting for it, 
and now have at least sixty teams 
prospecting in the Soviet Union, in 
satellite states and in occupied terri- 
tory. The Russians are of course not 


alone in their eagerness for uranium, 
An international hunt for readily work- 
able high-yield ores is now going.on 
in strict secrecy from Greenland to the 
Antarctic. 

We do not know what success, if any, 
the Russian prospecting teams have 
had. But the Soviet’s frantic, huge- 
scale exploitation of the comparatively 
unproductive ores in the Erz seems to 
indicate that this is one of their chief 
sources, possibly their only present 
source; and that they are making a 
tremendous effort to obtain atomic 
weapons as soon as possible. 

We can only guess how much uran- 
ium the Russians have been getting 
from the Erz workings, but it is quite 
possible that they will have refined 
some 500 tons from this area alone be- 
fore it has been exhausted. While the 
amount of fissionable material in an 
atom bomb is of course top, top secret, 
the official Smyth Report on “Atomic 
Energy for Military Purposes” tells us 
that in the early stages of the bomb 
project scientists calculated that the 
amount of U-235 required to produce 
an explosion would be somewhere be- 
tween 4.4 and 220 pounds. How much 
refined metal is needed to produce a 
bomb made of either U-235 or plu- 
tonium is also a secret. But the Rus- 
sians apparently now have enough 
uranium to undertake large-scale re- 
search, and shortly to construct several 
chain-reacting piles. Bombs may still 
be some years in the future, but the 
Smyth Report says that it should be 
possible to extract radioactive fission 
products from a pile, “and use them 
like a particularly vicious form of 
poison gas.” This could presumably be 
done long before any bombs were 
made. 

~ * * 


M eanwutte, on another front, the 
USSR is seeking to profit by our ex- 
perience through espionage aided by 
American sympathizers. The Russians 
have shown familiarity with the special 
equipment necessary by trying to buy 
some of it from American manufactur- 
ers. They have also tried to obtain here 
wheels and other parts for the B-29 
very long-range bombers which came 
down in Soviet territory during the 
war, and which they copied instead of 
returning to us as requested. 

Trying to keep secret what they are 
doing in this field, the Russians censor 
all mail from the mining area, permit 
no one to enter or leave without show- 
ing top-level passes at road-blocks 
guarded by armed MVD troops. Their 
radio first denied they were mining 
uranium, then said it was all much 
exaggerated. Lately they have made it 
a crime to divulge any scientific in- 
formation at all. American newspaper 
correspondents on a rare tour of the 
Russian zone were forbidden to enter 
the mining area. 

USSR has obstinately opposed the 
American proposal, unprecedented in 
its generosity, to subordinate the atomic 
research and manufacture of all na- 
tions, including our own, to interna- 
tional inspection and control. In the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee the deadlock seems hopeless, 
and American leaders sadly face the 
grim prospect of an all-out atomic 
armament race. 

We must never close the door to the 
possibility of international control, but 
while working for a change in Mos- 
cow’s climate of hatred and obstruc- 
tion, we must spare no expense to keep 
our own research at high pitch, to im- 
prove our atomic weapons, to give our 
airforce powers of instant and fearful 
retaliation, and to build an Intelligence 
Service keen enough to give warning 
of dangers yet to come. 

(Copyright, May, 1948, by The New 
Leader Association, Inc.) 
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The Fourth Sally of Don Quixote 


in suggestions, although some of them are too dissonant. 
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By Ramon J. Sender 


The allegations of 


T HE celebration of the fourth centenary of the birth of Cervantes has been rich 


the Russians on behalf of a Don Quixote agent ot the Kremlin are still to be 
heard, as well as the clamors of the Spanish Falangists wishing to make the knight 


of La Mancha traveling salesman for 


“imperial Hispanidad.” As ever poor Don Quix- 


ote continues to be the object of al] kinds of interpretations, sometimes gratuitous, 


For the most part the centenary has 
seemed to be one more nervous contro- 
versy dealing with the figure of the 
Castilian rather than with 
As Unamuno said, 
Don Quixote has grown so that by his 
side Cervantes looks like a 
Once work 
author and Don Quixote becomes more 
real and true than Cervantes. As he 
is a fiction hero who takes substance 


hidalgo 
Cervantes himself. 


pygmy 


again the conquers its 


and form in the imagination of every 
reader, we all consider him somewhat 
our own work; and surely there are 
thousands of persons in every country 
who know Don Quixote “by hearsay” 
and are ignorant of Cervantes. To dis- 
sotve and disappear in his work—here 
indeed is a privileged destiny for a 
poet. 

The centennial discussions in some 
way give us the impression that Don 
Quixote has again taken to the high- 
ways of the world, with no better arms 
tut with the same provocative tone, 
indomitable and lordly (lord of his 
high thoughts and of the secret—of the 
esoteric meaning—of his madnesses). 
For every reader who laughs with Don 
Quixote and every other who suffers 
with his misfortunes there is a third 
who compares him with Jesus; and 
those are not lacking who consider him 
# pure philosophical entity of a signifi- 
«ance more transcendental than all the 
systems. Everyone finds the way to 
adapt Don Quixcte to his desires and 
dreams and norms. 

During the Spanish civil war we 
used to refer to an episode preceding 
the first sally of Don Quixote. The 
knight is mending his armor and when 
he believes it strong enough he tests 
it with his sword. With the first blow 
he breaks the helmet with which he 
intended to protect his head. He re- 
pairs it, and when he considers his 
work finished he intends trying it out 
again, but with nis sword upraised he 
hesitates and finally desists for fear 
of breaking it once more. And with 
armor vulnerable on every side, he sets 
eut on his campaign of provoking the 
most ferocious combats. As was to be 
expected he was vanquished but Don 
Quixote extracts from his defeat the 
elements of a moral victory that will 
go on illuminating his spirit over and 
above illusions. In both 
Spanish 


cases, we 
republicans recognized our- 
selves, although the second unfortu- 
nately offers us more elements of con- 
solation than of true satisfaction. 


> . . 


I HAVE always thought that the most 
lucid lesson taught us by Cervantes, 
and which all have understood in their 
own way (on the margin of reason, 
along the sure road of emotion and 
poetry) is that of the mystery of our 
own personality. Cervantes was a mad- 
man who believed himself to be Cer- 
vantes just as Don Quixote was a mad- 
man who believed himself to be Don 
Quixote. The author and also his 
hero live the dréam of themselves only 
to awaken in old age, before dying. 
And the same as Cervantes, the same 
as Don Quixote, you, reader, and I. 
Mr. Pérez and Mr. Dupont and Mr. 








Smith live by and for the illusion of 
themselves and the most reasonable 
succeed in realizing what their real 
personality is and what is the other, 
the ideal, but not because of that do 
they renounce the latter,-and it could 
be said that herein lies the justifica- 
tion of their life or at least of the best 
of it. With the terms of the problem 
and the moral values understood and 
ordered in one way or another in the 
marvellous confusion of our realities, 
every one thinks he is the one he 
wants to be and so he tries to be at 
any cost. Some, like Don Quixote, 
prefer futureless adventure to renun- 
Some have forged for them- 
selves an ideal heroic personality, 
others a wise one, others a saintly one. 
Within each mode of understanding 
heroism a thousand different and 
contrary nuances are offered to cach 
one’s dream, and the same thing hap- 
pens with wisdom and_ saintliness. 
There are some aspire to the crystalli- 
vation of an absolute value that may 
be Aike the nucleus of their personality 
and others more modest who aspire to 
a compensating contradiction of the 
bad qualities of their character. There 
is the one who dreams of being an 
image of the divinity and who is satis- 
fied when coming to feel himself to be 
a sociable and amiable man, knowing 
that he is unsociable and violent. And 
every one tries to be faithful in the 
measure that he can to the ambitious 
or modest dream of himself. 


ciation. 


In that phenomenon we might be 
able to find the secret of the tacit ac- 
ceptance of a vice so widespread as 
hypocrisy. And if not hypocrisy—scan- 
dalous word that rouses protest — at 
least no one will deny that we all 
accept happy and contented that lesser 
product of hypocrisy which is courtesy. 
We accept it because we feel, consci- 
ously or not, that in courtesy it is the 
ideal self that speaks and addresses its 
ideal fellow-creatures too. When the 
lady of the house says to us: “I am de- 
lighted to have you in our home and 
my husband and I consider it an 
honor,” we know that it is probably 
false, yet not only does that amiable 
falsehood not bother us but we accept 
it as if it were true. If those forms of 
courtesy were sincere and direct ex- 
pressions, and were spoken as _ such, 
sucial life would certainly be more un- 
comfortable and troublesome than it is, 
and the outer forms of friendly inter- 
course would become intolerable. Cor- 
diality would have too much “animal 
warmth.” I am very far from eulogiz- 
ing hypocrisy, but it has always sur- 
prised me that being so hated by every- 
one, it is nevertheless so widespread 
and accepted, and I find the reason for 
it in the need of that dream of oneself 
that must be saved, and to which 
everyone tries to be faithful. attempt- 
ing to put it into circulation now and 
then. Some, like Don Quixote, carry 
their fidelity to heroic extremes and 
inspire love and admiration (above 
every ridiculous and grotesque inci- 
dent); others less strong and ambitious 
limit themselves to forms of egoistic 


obstinacy and still others, to preserve 
that ideal intimacy, wrap it in lies with 
a laborious dissimulation. But at bottom 


the situation is ever the same. 
+ * 4 


Cervantes has told us clearly that 
everyone is a madman who thinks he 
is himself, and who, trying to go on 
in accord with that faith, does through- 
out his life things which are ridiculous 
or grandiose, wise or foolish, virtuous 
or vicious, to turn back from that m:d- 
ness at the end of his life perhaps when 
he realizes thai real reality is useless 
to him and that soon he will be con- 
verted into an illusion. The most 
lamentable examples are offered us by 
the political world. What were Hitler 
and Mussolini? What are Stalin and 
Franco? The first two never turned 
back from that madness, nor do the 
other two show any sign of turning 
back. The dream of oneself which in 
Don Quixote was noble and for which 
he risked all can take the most vicious 
forms. The ambition for personal power 
leads not a few of those madman to 
sacrifice the well-being of the people, 
the peace of the home and, over and 
above all, the sacred independence of 
conscience and mind. in that corner 
where the most wretched can, through 
the cultivation of the dream of him- 
self, still be free among all the com- 
pulsions of heaven and earth. 

In literature and the arts examples 
lack virulence because the artist is 
the one who most easily succeeds in 
making others accept his ideal self, 
since all his work is made of the 
“dream of himself.” Bernard Shaw is 
an illustrious deluded one who, now 
past ninety, continues faithful to the 
noble illusion of his youth. Others al- 
most as old as he—Gide, in France, 
Benedetto Croce, in Italy—are in the 
same situation. Exceptional artists like 
Picasso—political fickleness aside—offer 
similar examples. In all of them fidelity 
to their “ideal self” is the source of a 
series of intellectual adventures no 
less filled with meaning and univer- 
sality than those of Don Quixote. 

There are critics who sometimes 
speak of the influence of the work of 
art on the very character of the artist 
who created it, that is, of the turning 
back of the man upon himself through 
his own creation. At bottom it is the 
question of the relation between the 
one that one is and the one that he 
is unconsciously trying to be (influence 
of Don Quixote on Alonso Quijano). 
When Tolstoy in the last years of his 
life tills the soil and preaches a kind 
of Christian socialism he appears to be 
influenced by the books of his mature 
period—one could say—but in reality 
he is faithful to Leo Tolstoy such as he 
has always dreamed him. , The Tolstoy 
of reality was the one seen by his wife 
when she said of him that he was 
sensual, lazy and of a conspicuous 
vanity. Woe be to them who know 
not how to make those living near 
them see their ideal self. There are 
other examples prior to Cervantes and 
Don Quixote which are likewise quite 
dramatic. The enormous circulation of 
the Divine Comedy during the lifetime 
of its author (surprising if we recall 
that the printing press did not yet 
exist) brought to Dante Alighieri a 
popularity not always either comfort- 
able or pleasing. It seems that after 
having written his poem, Dante was 
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more fantasmal and metaphysical than 
ever and outwardly revealed these 
qualities and apparently cultivated 
them, appearing taciturn, shunning 
people, and assuming an air so dis- 
quieting that children followed him 
through the streets of Verona pointing 
to him and shouting: “That man has 
been in hell.” The influence of the 
author’s own work upon himself is but 
the reflection of that “turning back 
from the dream of oneself” that con- 
stantly afflicts or comforts us. 


* ” * 


Tue neurologists have spoken of du- 
alities, splits, etc., but things are not 
so terrible and we prefer to see them 
in their natural simplicity as a phe- 
nomenon more normal than “normal- 
ity.” Throughout his life Cervantes 
tried to be the same knight errant that 
Alonso Quijamo believed himself to 
be. Since his youth, all his ambitions 
had been directed toward heroism. And 
there was a moment in his life—a 
moment lasting for ten years — when 
the poet was very close to fusing with 
his ideal. It was in the period follow- 
ing the battle of Lepanto, from 157 
to 1582. Here are some of the quixotic 
facts that Don “Quixote himself would 
have envied Cervantes. The day of the 
battle of Lepanto the poet was ill with 
high fever on board the galley Mar- 
quesa. His captain had ordered him to 
remain below deck, but Cervantes said 
that he could fight and asked to be 
given a post of danger as a special 
favor. He won that of the defense 
against the boarding of the ship at the 
head of a platoon of harquebusiers. In 
the fiercest part of the action he re- 
ceived two gunshot wounds, one in the 
chest and another in the arm, in spite 
of which he continued fighting. Later, § 
his wounds healed, he sailed for Spain 
carrying several letters from the prince 
Don Juan of Austria addressed to im- 
portant persons 1n the court, including 
the king, Philip II, in which he spoke 
with praise of the personal qualities 
of the soldier-writer. The ship cap- 
tured by the Turks, those letters made 
of Cervantes a knight of almost legend- 
ary importance in the eyes of the Mus- 
sulman corsairs. And there our poet 
was, the intimate of princes and mor 
archs (so the Turks thought) and de 
serving of the highest attention. The 
Turks treated him as befitted a pris- 
oner of that rank, as was customaly 
in such circumstances. 


The baiios de Argel with the multi 
tude of Spaniards who were sufferint 
imprisonment gave Cervantes the im- 
pression of a small Spain. Among tht 
prisoners was also a brother of his 
named Rodrigo. The life and customs 
of those people can be seen in Las 
Tratos de Argel, La Gran Sutana doit 
Catalina de Oviedo and Los Bajos 
Argel, the three by Cervantes himself 
And the chronicles say that far from 
being disheartened, the Castilian wril# 
devoted himself to his compatriots and 
that after a few months of captivity he 
attempted to escape, plotting wilt 
several other captive knights. Fortu™ 
forsook them in the first attempt and 
betrayed by the Moor who was guidint 
them, they had to return to Algiers ® 
suffer the rigors of punishment. Kno 
ing that the main one responsible w 
be condemned to the gallows or “e™ 
paling.” Cervantes still assumed 
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responsibility to save his companions, 
He made several other attempts to 
escape, 1n which up to five persons lost 
their lives. Impressed by the personal 
valor of Cervantes and by the nobility 
of his conduct toward the rest of the 
prisoners. the Turks did not hang him 
nor did they even make him suffer the 
two thousand blows to which he had 
been sentenced on one occasion. In 
1578, his parents sent money for his 
ransom, but Cervantes spent it all 
ransoming his brother who ieft prison 
with letters from the poet, among 
which was one addressed to Phillip [1 
himself urging him to undertake the 
conquest of Algiers and giving him 
information of military value. Once 
again Cervantes had risked his life— 
that letter could have fallen into the 
hends of the Turks—out of chivalrous 
fidelity to the dream of himself. Like 
Alonso Quijano when he tried to be 
Don Quixote, Cervantes took no notice 
of dangers when trying to make him- 
self worthy of his ideal Cervantes. In 
no few pages of the Quixote, the knight 
of the sorrowful countenance speaks as 
Cervantes must have spoken to his 
own men in his prison in Algiers. 


I: Cervantes was a madman who be- 
lieved himself to be Cervantes as Don 
Quixote was a madman who believed 
himself to be Don Quixote, writing to 
his idea] Cervantes in The Ingenious 
Hidalgo Don Quixote de la Mancha he 
iuentified the two of them forever. 
Without concessions to vaiuglory. He 
icentified them with madness and all. 
The Cervantes dreamed of by Cer- 
vantes was naturally a model of moral 
virtues. To try to attain that, seeing 
himself in practical !ife obliged to work 
as a tax collector and to discount from 
his collections the small amounts nec- 
essary fcr his maintenance, was difficult 
indeed. Melancholically he says some- 
where in his work, referring to one of 
his characters: “He was poor and 
honorable, if it is possible for the poor 
to be honorable nov and then.” 


The distance between Cervantes and 
his dream—the dream of himself—be- 
tween the one he was and the one he 
believed or wanted to be—grew as his 
life became entangled in difficulties. 
When he found himself in prison for 
the misuse of public funds his ideal 
Cervantes broke away from him com- 
pletely, if one may put it thus. And 


it was then orecisely in that very jail, 
that he began to write the Quixote. 
Cervantes wished to “reabsorb” that 
personality or to destroy it. To in- 
corporate it again into his life he 
needed the sublime and to destroy it 
the grotesque. To the ordinary grotes- 
que he added the vilest circumstances. 
His ideal Cervaites—his Don Quixote 
—is vanquished by muleteers. trampled 
by pigs, deceived by innkeepers and 
prostitutes. Cervantes seems delighted 
every time that Jon Quixote stoned by 
shepherds gets three of his teeth 
knocked out, every time the bachelor 
mocks him. Around his hero he ac- 
cumulates sad, inharmonious, igno- 
minious circumstances, from which it 
seems that there is no possibility of 
saving him. The typically Spanish in 
art is wont to be that: the ugly or 
grotesque intermingled with the sub- 
lime (if possible mixed together with 
a little blood). 


* * o 


Worn a certain pedantry we could 
say that when Cervantes saw his ideal 
Cervantes from the prison, as separated 
from his sad realities as if he were a 
different person and unrelated to him, 


when he saw him outside himself— 
only then—could he “objectify” him. 
But the truth is that the ideal self ob- 
jectified or not, Cervantes created his 
Don Quixote in prison, the knight er- 
rant who thrice goes forth to set the 
world in order with “. ... his shield 
on his arm, all fantasy, and his lance 
in readiness, all heart.” The recently 
celebrated cente:.nial could be one ad- 
venture more cf the knight of La 
Mancha. And this recent sally of Don 
Quixote over the broad fields of the 
world reminds us of the miracle there 
can be at the bottom of this madness 
of ours, in believing ourselves not only 
better and different but also frequently 
unique and peerless in some form of 
virtue. We shall all continue living 
the dream of ourselves, but perhaps 
we will only be worthy of the ideal 
self each time that we know how—like 
Cervantes—to sacrifice it without bit- 
terness—or with a capacity of under- 
standing higher than that bitterness. 


(Ramon J. Sender is the author of 
the just-published novel, “The King 
and Queen.” He has also written “Seven 
Red Sundays.” “Pro Patria,” “Counter- 
Attack in Spain,” and other books.) 





BROCH: “The Facts of the Situation’ 


Reviewed by PARKER TYLER 


1888, 1903, and 1918, and dealing with the German scene, appears more an 


W RITTEN in 1928-30 and published two years later, this trilogy*, marked 


historical curio than a novel, not because the essential predicament of man- 
kind, in Germany or outside, has changed since World War I, but because of its lack 
of major artistic impulse. The book seems to have made a very serious impression 
in 1932, and just because we are now entered on another post-war period, its obvious 
historical relevance helps to account for its reissue now. The 30-year interval since 


1918 has done much to educate us polit- 
ically (after all, Mr. Broch’s trilogy is 
pre-revolutionary history), and for this 
very reason the express intent of the 
publisher is to indicate that Mr. Broch’s 
human types are still active, extant, 
still — ostensibly — the parties respon- 
sible to humanity for its current situa- 
tion. 

In the historical perspective, the 
most palpable defect of Mr. Broch’s 
social study is the omission of the rev- 
olutionary human type itself. There is 
a very run-of-the-mill labor-union 
Jeader of 1903 who is a minor charac- 
ter and provides merely one of the 
many nemeses haunting the protago- 
nist of the novel called The Anarchist, 
Mr. Broch’s choice of protagonists, 
indeed, is correlated strangely with the 
individual titles of the trilogy: The 
Romantic, The Anarchist, and The 
Realist. A “sight reading” of these 
type-protagonists, according to known 
literature and history, would be very 
misleading as an index to Mr. Broch’s 
actual portraits. It may be that all the 
novels’ characters taken together de- 
note a sort of psyche, the spirit of a 
collectivity rather than of a more or 
Jess significant individual, but if so, 
the novelist’s purpose turns out even 


more confused. 
” + * 


Ir is untrue, as stated on the jacket, 
that “each novel reveals by its very 
style the style of its period.” This 
“THE SLEEPWALKERS: A Trilogy. 
By Hermann Broch. New York: 
Pantheon Books. 648 pages. $5.00 
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might suggest high parodies of 
Joyce’s Ulysses, but such literary bra- 
vura, or anything like it,*is not to be 
found here. Mr. Broch has been “ob- 
jective” in quite another sense: the 
intellectual sense that he subjects his 
human types to impartial, quasi-scien- 
tific analysis. Because Joachim von 
Pasenow (1888), a Prussian cadet, 
conceives a sensual pasion for a pros- 
titute, has a platonic worship for a 
beautiful, noble girl (whom he later 
marries), and all along is hooked to 
a morbid fascination with a man 
friend, this may be considered a study 
of the degeneration of the “romantic 
type” (without genius) but it is by no 
means either a reconstruction or an 
informed criticism of the romantic 
type as it flowered in the earlier part 
of the same century. Pasenow’s friend, 
Bertrand, who shares a Dostoievskian 
flavor with some of the situations, is, 
while a business man, much more 
positively romantic in temperament 
than Pasenow, though he too “passes 
the buck.” Pasenow is a sort of feudal 
bigot and—unless we wish to regard 
him, as warranted by some of the 
evidence, a suppressed homosexual— 
essentially frigid. 


The “anarchist,” August Esch (1903) 
also has quasi- pathological traits, ob- 
viously being, rather than a relative of 
Bakunin or Kropotkin, a neurotically 
befuddled, “freethinking” liberal. Esch 
combines intellectual mediocrity with 
a restless discontent verging on violence 
but he never becomes more menacing 
than to edit a provincial radical paper, 
and ends up in 1918, aptly enough, 
whooping for a new religion. 


Huguenau (1918), a deserter from 
the German army, is the most convinc- 
ing of the leading protagonists possibly 
because his nature happens to coincide 
more exactly with his creator’s method, 
which for the most part is “objective 
realism.” Just as it is easy to recognize 
Esch as the futilely growling underdog, 
whose anachronistic idealism renders 
him socially excrescent, one is quick 
to sense that Huguenau’s unimag- 
jnative, scheming practicality is that 
of our old 20th-century friend, the 
“opportunist.” Pasenow, whom we see 
in 1918 as a petrified army major, a 


Town Commandant stationed inside 
Germany, and Esch, whose radicalism 
has turned into Evangelism, both finally 
emerge, if not as martyrs, certainly as 
victims of the newer, more viable 
spirit of Huguenau, who is merely 
despicable. However characteristic of 
a social category, each of these men is 


mediocre as an individual. 
* 7 *» 


Tue most curious aspect of Broch’s 
trilogy is its actual writing, whose gen- 
eral style (in accordance with the date 
if not the title of the first volume) has 
Symbolist traits with a strongly de- 
veloped associationism. For example, 
the imagery of gait as an index to 
character, especially gait assisted by 
cane or crutches, persists throughout 
the trilogy and ostensibly is significant 
in connection with the overall title: 
Modern man is a “sleepwalker” be- 
cause he cannot, while conscious, 
awake, and rational, walk properly on 
his own two feet. Yet just where one 
would draw a quotation from the text 
to confirm this symmetry of symbol, 
one runs into a peculiar, pervasive 
fault of Broch’s writing. On the last 
page of The Anarchist, we read: “...if 
Esch has been a Freethinker, he might 
even have called on the divine. But 
he knew nevertheless that here on 
earth we have all to go our ways on 
crutches.” 

Now is this last an “objective fact” 
being here attested by the author and 
into which the character Esch inci- 
dentally has insight—or are we merely 
being made privy to a passing thought 
(however true “in fact”) of the char- 
acter Esch? Unfortunately the context 
of the novel does little to help us, for 
it is filled with elaborate passages of 
just such doubtful introspection, quasi 
interior-monologues, which, because 
they seem so much beyond Esch’s 
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mental culture, are attributable to the 
intrusive subjectivity of the author. 

The truth is that Mr. Broch is found 
naively playing a dangerous game that 
he is fated to lose: he is dealing with 
different levels of the mind in The 
Anarchist as he dealt with different 
dimensions of reality in The Romantic 
as though they were the same levels, 
the same dimensions. Joyce, of course, 
found ways to handle different kinds 
and levels of experience, and in Sym- 
bolist poetry the image-association 
carries the meaning. But Broch’s style 
cannot sustain the implicit, variegated 
hypotheses of his subject-matter. Pas- 
enow is the passive victim of a per- 
petual kind of hallucination (tepid 
enough it is) which lets itself off slow- 
ly, as though by evaporation, without 
ruining him or leading to any im- 
portant crisis. Not only does the prud- 
ish Prussian cadet seem an inept vehicle 
for this sort of “poetry of psychology” 
but the latter remains chiefly interior, 
is almost never expressed on the sur- 
face of his life. The bubbling interior 
to which Esch has likewise a dubious 
right does work itself to the surface 
and out, but not in a compellingly dra- 
matic way. 

Mr. Broch, alas, despite a mead of,. 
sound observation, interesting detail, 
and even brilliant passages showing 
human behavior (there are many ex- 
cellent vignettes), is a creator of 
neither human personality nor human 
drama, and cannot compare in _ his 
grasp of modern disillusioned and de- 
graded beings, for example, with 
Céline, who has an immediate, intuitive 
grasp of his accursed human material; 
Broch remains both pompous and dog- 
matic, and thus, in the end, hollow; 
he never—to use a serviceable cliche— 
gets wholly inside his characters, al- 
though sometimes, like a candid camera 
photographer, he gets appallingly close 
to them. 

The failure of the imagination in The 
Sleepwalkers is possibly due to an 
aggressively negative factor in the 
author rather than to any lack of re- 
spectable talent. Patently, Mr. Broch’s 
ambition has overshot his competence, 
and because of the same “modern” trait 
—I would hazard—that afflicts Hug- 
uenau, even though Mr. Broch is no 
doubt of much superior ethical calibre. 
This is nothing but intellectual oppor- 
tunism, which seems to have deformed 
the esthetic instincts. The work is very 
much contrived without having a really 
readable plan. Much the most struc- 
turally and technically complicated of 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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| The Man Who Returned From the Dead | 


Reviewed by BERTRAM D. WOLFE 


TELL THE WEST. 
358 pages. $3.75. 


By Jerzy Gliksman. New York: Greshman Press. 
ELL THE WEST! Between the careless, unheeding people of America, 
Tssevine about their business, remembering baseball scores, visiting neigh- 
bors and friends without wondering what the punishment will be, moving 
freely from street to street, from city to city, from job to job—between these 
citizens of the West and the ragged, shivering, ulcerated, starving, exhausted 


slaves treading the treadmill of the slave labor camp, there is a soundproof cur- 





tain. As in a nightmare, anguish wells - ames 


from the heart, the throat opens to 
shriek, but no sound issues forth. How 
shall one tell the West when one’s 
shriek is voiceless, one’s anguish in- 
comprehensible, incredible, so intoler- 
able that the West can only preserve 
its peace of mind by not hearing? 


I 


I Speak for the Silent . Report on 
the Russian Timber Camps .. . Forced 
Labor in Soviet Russia La Justice 
Sovietique ... The Dark Side of the 
Moon... Tell the West . the testi- 
mony, the witnesses, the personal ex- 
perience, the documents, the statistics, 


the noisome details of filth, lice, bed- 


bugs, ulcers, scurvy, degradation of 
woman prisoners, bestial competition 
for a warmer place on the wooden 
shelf, a scrap of rag, a crust of clay- 
loaded bread, a rusty tin can. Guards 
forced to be beasts lest they be sus- 
pected of sympathy for the offenders 
in a land where humanitarian sym 
pathy has actually become a crime 


against the State. Prisoners made into 
beasts to each other by the ceaseless 
scramble for the less exhausting job, 
the larger spoonful of kasha, 


other 


pulling 
down and grinding 
other's faces to avoid themselves being 
crushed at the bottom of the writhing 


each each 


heap 


Tell the West is an intolerably pain- 
ful book. I cannot recommend it as 
pleasant reading. I have had it on my 
work table for weeks, put it 
again and again because I could not 
bear to go on. But it 
every word of it. 


down 


must be read, 
If you would unde1 
stand the history of our time or attempt 
to influence it, you will have to under- 
stand this key to the total state: the 
concentration camp. 


Il 


I Speak for the Silent and 
West differ from the other 
forced labor because they are the record 
of a single man’s personal experience, 
and tell of the other men and of con- 


Tell the 


books on 


ditions only as the author personally 
came into contact with them Jerzy 
Gliksman is the half-brother of Victor 
Alter, the Jewish Socialist leader who 
was cynically murdered by Stalin at 
the very moment when the latter was 
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seeking an alliance with the Poles and 
pledging a “free and strong Poland.” 


Like his brother, Gliksman has been 
a life-long Socialist, a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Jewish 
Bund, and a Left Wing Bundist sym- 
pathizing with Soviet Communism to 
the verge of fellow-travelerism. In 
1935 he even went to the Soviet Union 
to “see for himself,” was conducted to 
show places by Intourist, including a 
model prison camp for the redemption 
of juvenile delinquents and homeless 
children. But in 1939, when a swift 
blow from the Wehrmacht was co- 
ordinated with a swift blow from the 
Red Army and Poland 
ist,” Jerzy 


“ceased to ex- 
Gliksman was 
conducted by another branch of the 
GPU (Intourist workers are GPU 
agents) on a tour of prisons and trans- 
fer camps and lumber and construction 
amps in the far frozen north of the 
Komi “Autonomous Republic.” 


personally 


His crime? He had gone from Rovno 
to Kovel, to try to visit his brother 
Victor Alter, to learn what had hap- 
pened to him, why he had been ar- 
rested, and to bring him a food parcel 
in jail. No charges against him. No 
accusers. No judges. No trial. He fell 
into a category, and the category was 
suspect, and to be suspect is itself a 
crime against the State. Sympathy with 
a half-brother who is also accused of 
no crime and is also suspect—another 
crime against the State. He delivered 
his bundle at the jail, revealed his 
identity and his human concern for 
his half-brothers’ fate, and that 
enough. 


was 


His tightly restrained narrative does 
not do justice to the nightmare pil- 
grimage thus begun. Whose pen could 
do justice? Certainly Dante’s Inferno 
pale and its commiseration 
humane in comparison with this State- 
planned inferno. Only the motto is the 
same: “Abandon hope, all ye who enter 
here.” 


seems 


In the preliminary prison, the trans- 
fer prison, the isolator, and in their 
one monthly day of rest in the Forced 
Labor Camp, some prisoners talked. 
A favorite theme was to try to guess 
why they had been condemned. There 
was the Rabbi of Oshmiana who was 
caught red-handed with a letter from 
the American Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee and who was therefore a “rep- 
resentative of a foreign organization.” 
He died in Siberia. There was Petruse- 
vich, whose picture Gliksman had seen 
in the Moscow Revolutionary Museum 
on his first show-trip to Russia. Petru- 
sevich was thus honored because he 
was one of the seven founders of the 
Russian Social Democratic Party at 
the Minsk founding Congress of 1898. 
But he was arrested in Vilna in 1940, 
and his picture as an honored veteran 
in the Revolutionary Museum did not 
save him. Nor his years. The picture 
is still there for the Intourist visitor 
to gape at. But the old man’s bones 
are rotting in the northern tundras of 
Siberia. 

There were the women whose crime 
was to be married to the men who 
were suspect. The wife of Joffe, who 
committed suicide when Trotsky was 
sent to Siberia by Stalin. The Korean 
Colonel, who served in the Red Army 
and rose high in its ranks, but fell with 
the purge of the General Staff. They 
tortured him till he confessed to ab- 
surdities. His confession was so prom- 
ising that he at least was permitted 


to face a military court to be sentenced 
to death. Then he showed his judges 
his broken teeth, his scars, his broken 
kidney, the absurdity and impossibility 
of the things he had confessed to. The 
death penalty was cancelled, but he 
was sentenced by NKVD officers, with- 
out another trial, on the charges of 
“Suspicion of Espionage.” 


If you are suspect elsewhere, the 
charge must be proved, in which case 
you may be shot, or it cannot be 
proved, in which case you must be 
released and exonerated. Only in a 
totalitarian country is “Suspicion of 
Espionage” a crime punishable by a 
“light sentence” of five years of forced 
labor (subject to arbitrary renewal 
without a hearing), in reality a death 
sentence. 

And there was the Polish engineer, 
who tried faithfully to serve the “New 
Order” by continuing to manage his 
factory for the State. When a Com- 
munist had been trained to replace 
him, he was given eight years. 

“Anything wrong with my work?” 

“No, nothing.” 

“Can’t I continue to serve in a lower 
capacity?” 

“No, you were a Director, and now 
you are being removed by us. You will 
never be able to forget that you were 
a Director and that we removed you. 
Therefore you are a socially unreliable 
element and you are suspect... .” 


Il 


The most shocking thing about Gliks- 
man’s report is the planned humiliation 
of the prisoner, the planned alienation 
of each man’s humanity, the planned 
subordination of men to things. His- 
torically, slave labor is one of the most 
inefficient forms of labor and scarcely 
yields more than enough to sustain the 
slave. But “to Bolshevik planning and 
Bolshevik determination, nothing is 
impossible.” Unlike the private chattel 
slaves who cost their owners money, 
State slaves can be recruitea without 
cost, nor does it matter how soon they 
are worked to death, for they can be 
replaced by the simple device of widen- 
ing or multiplying the categories of 
the socially suspect. 

The forced labor camp is an enormous 
concave mirror reflecting and magni- 
fying the “free” sector of the totali- 
tarian society, of which it is the 
characteristic product. Since 1940, the 
“free” laborer has been tied to his job 
and speeded up by the inadequate 
salary, the unattainable norm, the in- 
human piecework system. In the camp, 
too, there are “norms,” planfully unat- 
tainable for the sick, spiritless, under- 
fed, shivering prisoners; “wages” in 
the form of a crust of bread and a 
ladle of watery soup, insufficient to 
sustain life for those who cannot or 
will not reach the norm; the “incen- 
tive system” of extra rations for model 
or speed-up workers. For the “free” 
worker there is the compelling argu- 
ment of the possibility of landing in 
a concentration camp. 

For the slave laborer in the camp, 
there is the compelling argument of 
regulated starvation, supplemented by 
club, dog, gun, the common criminal 
made overseer. Relentlessly the pris- 
oners are stripped of their last shred 
of self-respect along with their last 
shred of decent clothing. 

Here, indeed, are people with noth- 
ing to lose but their chains. Yet each 
prisoner tends to prize his fragment of 
a fragment of privilege: a chance to 
clean the pots so that he can scrape 
an extra half-teaspoonful from them; 
a place on the floor that is farther from 
the smelly bucket; a drier, warmer bit 
of boarding on an upper shelf; a place 
farther ahead on the line which waits 
for a spoonful of kasha so that he will 
be sure there is still a spoonful for him. 
These precious privileges are not for 


all—how could they be?—so they pul} 
each other down in order to scramble 
a little higher on the heap, grind each 
other’s faces with their heels, become 
each other’s enemies and competitors, 
The system of “redeeming labor” be. 
comes a system of destroying the last 
bit of sociality and exaggerating the 
ultimate competitive egoistical element, 
until each man becomes an involuntary 
or a voluntary beast to his fellows, 
Now almost unconsciously, now out 
of rigorous honesty and impartiality, 
Gliksman records, too, the signs of his 
own decline from social man towards 
anti-social beast. It would take a 
Dostoyevsky or a Celine to do the 
subject “justice,” but it is here set 
down for the first time in dread- 
ful, minutely recorded detail. 


IV 


Jerzy Gliksman’s report is really the 
product of a historical miracle. Along 
with over a million Poles, including all 
possible bearers of the. idea of a free 
humanity, he made the fearful journey 
to “the dark side of the moon” from 
which there had never been any hope 
of returning alive. Why waste these 
million Poles, the Soviet State reasoned, 
even as it had reasoned concerning its 
own peasants resisting collectivization, 
nomads resisting a sedentary existence, 
officials convicted of heresy or ineffi- 
ciency or corruption or mere frien1- 
ship with other convicted. Why waste 
them when it saves powder and lead 
and yields a profit to the State and to 
“socialist construction” to keep their 
skin and bones together until they are 
worked to exhaustion? Why use the 
wasteful death penalty while you can 
still get something out of them—in a 
few years they will be dead anyhow. 


But then a miracle happened. The 
partners who, in 1939, had formed their 
unholy partnership over the prostrate 
body of Poland, fell out with each 
other in June, 1941. Victor Alter was 
dead, for he had been executed. Hun- 
dreds of thousands were dead, for they 
had been worked to death under a 
system productive of the world’s high- 
est rate of mortality. But the pitiful 
remnant, still a number of hundreds of 
thousands, that could be nursed back 
to health, could serve as Polish man- 
power against the Wehrmacht. To be 
still alive was a result of a series of 
minor miracles. But to get a chance 
to return from death to life, from the 
dark side of the moon to the bright, 
was a major miracle. His head turned 
by the.prospect, Gliksman sought to 
say a surreptitious farewell to a few 
Russian slaves who had shown him 
kindness. 


“Do not think, my friend,” said an 
old history professor, “that the Rus- 
sians are bad people. No, it is not so. 
It is their extreme suffering that has 
made them so insensitive; their poverty, 
the way they are made to work above 
their strength, the constant struggle 
of all against all, and the unending 
PO 


Said another, the wife of an executed 
Communist leader: 


“No, you cannot help me. You can 
do one thing for us, and one thing 
only. Should you really succeed in 
getting abroad, tell all you know about 
us. Tell the West... .” 


Jerzy Gliksman has done his best to 
carry out that double obligation, to the 
long-suffering Russian people, und to 
those in the camps who befriended him. 
He has tried to “Tell the West.” But 
will the West listen? Will the West 
hear him?” 


(Bertram D. Wolfe is the author of 
“Portrait of Mexico.” “Civil War in 
Spain,” and “Diego Rivera.” At pres- 
ent, he is completing a study of Trotsky. 
Stalin and Lenin to be called “Three 
Who Made a Revolution.) 
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_ PEGUY: “Su 


Reviewed by KOPPEL S. PINSON 


therefore, familiar only with the France of the rationalist and democratic 


M OST Americans with the traditional education in European history, and, 


revolutionary tradition, the France of the Jacobins and of Victor Hugo, of 
Zola. Anatole France and Romain Rolland, of Jaurés and Leon Blum, were completely 
baffled by the Vichy episode in recent French history and are equally puzzled by 
De Gaulism in present-day France. That is because we in this country have little 


knowledge of the other side of French 
intellectual life which has more to do 
in fashioning the mind of the present 
generation in France than has their 
rationalist revolutionary tradition. 
Daniel Halévy lists Maurice Barres, 
Paul Claudel, Charles Maunas and 
Charles Péguy as the “great men of 
1910,” and hence the molders of present 
day French thought. Yet for most 
Americans these four writers are but 
names. And of all four the least known 
and most complex is Péguy. In the 
last few years the Pantheon editions 
have put out several slender volumes 
of extracts from Péguy’s prose and 
poetry, but Daniel Halévy’s book* is 
the first full length study made avail- 
able to the En;’ish reading public. It 
would be most desirable also to have 
an English translation of the two 
volume work on Péguy by Romain 
Rolland, published in 1945. 


“« co * 


P EGUY is a most complex and con- 
troversial figure. He has been hailed 
by his admirers as the greatest literary 
genius of modern France and has been 
assailed by others as puerile, reaction- 
ary and a forerunner of fascism. His 
Le Mystere de la Charité de Jeanne 
dAre attracted practically no atten- 
tion in 1909 when it first appeared; it 
swept the Paris audiences off their 
feet when performed on June 1, 2, 3, 
1940. For Anatole France, Péguy was 


* PEGUY AND LES CAHIERS DE LA 
QUINZAINE. By Daniel Halvey. 
Vew York: Longman’s Green and 
Co. 304 pp 


“a monk; he is Brother So-much-the 
Worse; it makes him furious to see 
Brother so-much-the Better smile; he 
objects to Brother Glutton helping 
himself to beans again; he bewalis 
Brother Greedy’s licking a honey cake. 
As to the horrors of the wide world, 
Péguy never even notices them.” Yet 
Romain Rolland says of Péguy: “I am 
not able to read anything after Péguy 

.. The greatest ones of today sound 
hollow beside him! He is the most 
4ruly creative force in European liter- 
ature. And at the same time so purely 
and strictly French.” Selections of his 
writings have been published with an 
introduction by Cardinal Verdier; he 
has even been called the inspired 
prophet of the Vichy “national revolu- 
tion” and the John the Baptist for the 
Fiihrer Hitler. Yet at the very same 
time the resistance movement was 
distributing a clandestine collection of 
his writings edited by the Communist 
Vercors. As Rolland has pointed out, 
each writer has made of Péguy his 
own image. This was indeed possible 
because more than any other writer 
in 20th century France, Péguy com- 
bined within him and_ his literary 
career all the contradictions, al] the 
irrational gropings and confusion, all 
the struggling currents of the younger 
generation of French intellectuals. 
Socialism and Dreyfussism, Bergson- 
ism and Sorel; and — Syndicalism, 
Catholic renaissance and militant na- 
tionalism, all converged in the little 
bookshop in the Rue des Ecoles in 
the Latin Quarter of Paris from which 
Péguy issued his famous Cahiers de la 
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Quinzaine, and all were fused in the 
irrational soul of Charles Péguy in the 
form of a mystical love of France and 


all that France embraced. 
* * * 


C wares PEGUY was born on 
January 7, 1873 in Orleans, of old 
peasant stock. His father died before 
he was born and he was reared by 
two women, his mother and grand- 
mother. His early education was di- 
vided’ between the republican primary 
school and the parish church. “The 
young priests,” wrote Péguy “taught 
us the exact opposite of what the 
young student teachers taught us.” 
And comments Halévy: “it did not 
matter at all. The child was not con- 
cerned with reasoning things out; for 
him the two teachings did not clash. 
He listened to both and believed both.” 
The child Péguy lived in the man 
Péguy. “The forms of his belief never 
changed; they remained those he 
learned at the school and in the parish. 
His devotion shifted from one to the 
other but there was no innovation and 
nothing was discarded.” 

At the Lycee and the College Saint 
Barbe (in which Loyola, Calvin and 
Jaurés had received their early educa- 
tion) Péguy became a revolutionary 
and ceased to believe. His fellow 
students were socialists and Péguy be- 
came interested in the labor move- 
ment, always collecting money for 
strikes. In July, 1884, he was ad- 
mitted to the Ecole Normale, where 
he shared a study with Albert Ma- 
thiez, the future socialist historian of 
the French Revolution, and where 
Henri Bergson was lecturing on phil- 
osophy, Romain Kolland on music, and 
the librarian Lucien Herr was organ- 
izing the young radicals. The great 
focal point in Péguy’s life was the 
Dreyfus affair. It was for Péguy, as 


Romain Rolland writes, “what the 
passion of Christ is for a_ believing 
Christian.” Lucien Herr drew Péguy 


into the battle. He made the cause of 
Dreyfus his own. With Herr, Jaurés 
and above all Bernard Lazare, he 
carried on ,the struggle in behalf of 
not only the Jew Dreyfus but in be- 
half of the cause of impartial justice 
and truth. 

The Dreyfus affair also marked a 
turning point in Péguy’s life and 
thought. Herr later called Péguy an 
anarchist and Lavisse added to that 
by calling him “a Catholic anarchist 
who put holy water in his petrol.” 
There is this much truth in this char- 
acterization that Péguy never felt at 
ease or comfortable on the winning 
side. His life was in the battle for the 
underdog, for the lowly, for the in- 
jured. When the republican cause 





nrise of the Kingdom” 


triumphed and the Dreyfusard leaders 
got into the saddle, Péguy turned 
against them. He saw in institutional 
republican politics a system of op- 
pression and political lies. He re- 
volted against the party leaders and 
called them “capitalists d’hommes,” 
dealers in men, who “lusted not for 
money, but what is worse, for men,” 
The socialist revolution now “ap- 
peared to him in all its vanity.” He 
arrived at the conclusion that “no 
political or social organization can 
conquer human misery” that “the 
social revolution is moral, or nothing.” 
He could not submit to any sort of 
party discipline and when he criticized 
Jules Guesde against the advice of 
Herr, Blum and Jaurés and despite 
their rebukes, the break with his for- 
mer socialist comrades was complete. 
As a Dreyfusard he had fought state- 
truth; as a revolutionary, he said, he 
would fight party-truth. It is then 
that Péguy started that curious but 
epoch making venture which he called 
the Cahiers de la Quinzaine. This was 
not a magazine in the conventional 
sense. It appeared every second Sun- 
day but each issue consisted of one 
contribution, an entire and often quite 
a large book. Péguy would frequently 
contribute a preface. The first issue 
appeared in January, 1900. Its motto 
was: “To tell the truth, the whole 


* truth, nothing but the truth, to tell 


truth flatly, dull truth dully, sad truth 
sadly.” During the years that Péguy 
ran this enterprise some of the most 
important French literary creations 
were published in these Cahiers. Ro- 
main Rolland’s Beethoven, the first 
volume of his Jean Christophe, Dingley 
by the brothers Tharaud, L’Affaire 
Crainquebille by Anatole’ France, 
works by Halévy, Suarés, Benda 
Schlumberger and Andre Spire, not to 
mention Péguy’s own writings. Al- 
though Péguy was by nature despotic 
in temperament, it is the testimony of 
all who worked with him that he al- 
lowed his authors complete freedom 
of expression and that he scrupulously 
refrained from imposing his editorial 
will upon them. He was printer, pub- 
lisher, bookseller, bookkeeper, editor, 
all in one and “on busy or rushed 
days, genera] factotum, sweeping out 
the shop and the pavement in front of 
it.” The number of subscribers to the 
Cahiers was never large and to his 
last days Péguy always had financial 
worries, 


« * * 


I; was during this time that Péguy 
began to undergo a process of gradual 
return to spiritual Catholicism. The 
religious problem in Péguy is a most 
(Continued on Page Thirteen) 
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Translated from the German by 


that appeals to most thinkers of our age. 


T is equality, rather than democracy ‘ 
| Even fascism is equalitarian-minded and its leaders stage elections and pleb- 


iscites to prove the vastness of their 
entiated mass¢ statesinen re 
itarianism have substituted the equal- 
ity-begotten confusion to the ari 
tocratic distinction. Democratic-minded 


literature is one that is particularly 


sensitive to the problems of contusion 
The tragedy of a David ¢ ” il a 
Myushkin or a Stephen Dedalus derive 

from the inability of their family and 
friends to accept them for what thes 


are; to wit, exceptional individual 
The aristocratic-minded author start 
from the contrary assumption ind 
takes it.for granted that his hero was 
born to an extraordinary destiny. This 
is true of the military-minded Homet 
and his Achilles; of Plutarch and the 
stoic-minded patricians whom he ad 
mired above all others; of the mystic- 
minded monks whose lives Saint Ath 
@nasius recaptured with such ima 


ination 


Shocked by 
confusion Ernst Juenger turned his at 


modern equalitarian 


tention to the monastic ideal. There 
was no room in the German of the 
Hitlerian Temptation for any othe 
type of aristocratic ideal. Mechani 
tion of warfare, and mass propaganda 
transformed the art of war into an 
anti-aristocratic enterprise. The Junk 
ers learned, at their own expense, that 


neither military triumphs nor disaste) 


could justify the hope that they might 


ever again become anything more than 
the mere tool of the mass-adoring and 
mass-worshipping Fuehret Nor wv 
there any room leit in the totalitarian 
state for the patrician to isolate hin 
self in stoic grandeut The aristocrat 


had either to submit to reality, and 
feel degraded, or escape into fanta 
and find an inner repose closely re 
sembling a monastic retreat 

The meaning of life,” savs Juenget 
“is to recapitulate creation in what is 
ephemeral, like the child. imitating in 
play the father’s work.’ 
abandon worldly affairs and withdraw 
to the Great Marina “with the plan of 
studying plant life intensively,” 


Two brothers 


from a 
mystic rather than from a scientific 
point of view, as the following remark 


indicates: “Like all things of this earth 


plants attempt to speak to us, but one 


“DAVID SHUB'S 
remarkable new 
biography 


seems to me an outstanding per 


formance.” Norman Thomas 
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following. In the name of the undiffer- 


the élite. Both democracy and total- 





requires sharp senses to understand 
their speech.’ 

Politically speaking On the Marble 
Cliffs is a literary 
Junker’s disaffection with Nazi ide- 


expression of the 
ology 3ut the moral implications of 
this work are far greater, because they 
touch cords that vibrate in the soul of 
every sensitive man. Medieval monas- 
ticism may be dead without, however, 
the hermit’s ideal of achieving some 
kind of otherness in the desert, alpine, 
or sylvan wilderness ever ceasing to 
highly 
privileged individuals 


appeal to certain gifted and 
There is,” says 
Juenger, 

of the eye 


and unshaded by 


a great strength in the sight 

when in full consciousnes 
obscurities it is 
turned upon things around us.” In a 


masterly fashion the author has suc- 
ceeded in recalling to our attention the 
“untamed abundance of places’ 


we can feel “the depth of life.’ 


where 
He does 
so by appealing to our memory. The 
opening sentence of the book is but a 


variation of a well-known Dantian 
theme You all know the wild grief 
that besets us 


when we remember 


times of happiness.” Happiness: “I 


loved to lie stretched on the terrace 
and listen, half asleep, to the glassy 
singing of the cicadas”; happiness — or 
the memory of a past when the Brothers 
followed a mode of life “almost un- 
altered since the time of Chalemagne.” 
The implication is that happiness was 
destroyed, not only when the Mauri- 
tenians—alias the Nazis—burned down 
the dwellings and monuments of the 
people of the Marina, but also that it 
had ended once before when the 
monastic way of life had been de- 
stroyed. By an able use of metaphors, 
heavily loaded with affective connota- 
tions and historical associations, Juenger 
combines in the same experience, both 
the suffering felt by the uprooted 
Catholic devotees, when under the guid- 
ance of Martin Luther a new class suc- 
ceeded in tearing Germany away from 
the already crumbling medieval struc- 
ture; and the suffering that accom- 
panied the ideological and political re- 
orientation Germany underwent under 
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the Nazis. By including in his anti- 
Nazi theme dramatic elements drawn 
from the Reformation and the Thirty 
Years War, Juenger was able to repeat, 
on the poetic level, those aspects of 
Germany’s existence which, in a fate- 
ful hour, every German accepts — an 
hour of recapitulation if it cannot be 
an hour of confession. By appealing to 
memory and by evoking history Juenger 
brought out the tragic concordance of 
situations related to the dismember- 
ment of the German land, and which 
lead to the break in the historical con- 
tinuity of the nation, the aimless 
wandering of the German adolescent, 
and the soul's pursuit of unreachable 
heights 


Rancers or Fascists, who could 
also be the Bersekirs of Pre-Christian 
Germany; leaders who are condottieri 

the complementary opposites of mys- 
tics. When the Brothers and the 
confront each other there 
arises a situation “in which each other 
thinks the other a dreamer.” Then it is 


Rangers 


that the ecstatic mystic and the apoca- 
lyptic Rider clash: “A 
cloud of fear preceded the Chief 
Ranger like the mountain mist that 
presages the storm.” Just as the mystic 
directs all his attention at recapitulat- 
ing creation, so the Ranger directs his 
at transforming sacrifice into the fire 
of beauty. The Ranger “who loved 
neither farmstead nor poets’ hermitage” 
believed that “no glass of noble wine 
was more precious than the one they 
handed us beside our machines the 
night we burnt Saguntum to the 
ground Through sacrifice beauty is, 
so to speak, ennobled; through sacrifice 
again, power becomes fearsome: “He 
administered fear in small doses which 
aimed at crippling resistance.” And 
couldn't we add that what makes a 
totalitarian regime so appalling is its 
ability to achieve the equality of fear? 
The apocalyptic attitude, as Juenger 
sees it, is horrifying because it en- 
genders only negative transformations. 
The Rangers, by having chosen sacrifice 
instead of creation, are confronted with 
the dilemma of adopting “full blown 
nihilism” or “unbridled anarchism.” 
“Whether the abodes of men become 
primeval forests depends 
upon the outcome of this struggle,” 
Juenger adds. But Juenger is no 
prophet and his book ends with the 
flamboyant description of destruction 
of a country that could well be the 
Rhineland 


Dureresque 


deserts or 


called a new 
Kafka, but the resemblance between 
the two is superficial. While 
Kafka’s whole interest is focused on 
inner change and solitary existence, 
Juenger has directed his attention to 
the collective aspect of isolation and 
is preoccupied with extreme historical 
situations. On the Marble Cliffs is a 
work of importance which may well 


Juenger has been 


very 


serve as starting point for a new re- 
orientation in the literary approach to 
ethical problems. By avoiding the 
confusions of the democratic- 
epigones of Dickens, Dos- 
toyevsky or Joyce, without however 
becoming the victim of the absurd con- 
fusions between life and death, love 
and solitude, action and withdrawal 
that is so characteristic of the French 
existentialist school, Ernst Juenger has 
achieved a unique position in modern 
literature. He owes it also to the fact 
that he never loses that feeling of 
distance that detaches man from his 
human and natural environment and 
that is essential to the preservation of 
dignity 


vulgar 
minded 


(Nicolas Calas is the author of 
“Foyers d’ Incendie,” a book on art pub- 
lished in Paris just before the war. He 
has written for a number of publica- 
tions including “Horizon, View, and To- 
morrow.”) 
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An analysis of Nazism as a conse 
quence of the spiritual chaos into 
which modern civilization has fallen 
Picard regards Hitlerism as a ter 
rible warning and Germany, as a 
sacrifice, in a sense, for the sins of 
humanity. A book, both brillian: 
and profound, with its startling diag 


nosis of the sickness from $350 


which the world suffers. 
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THE GOEBBELS DIARIES: 


introduction by Louis P. Lochner. 


566 pages. $4.00. 


1942-1943. 
New York: Doubleday & Company. 


- GOEBBELS: “The Efficacy of Madness” 


Reviewed by DAVID T. BAZELON 


Edited, translated and with an 


N an exceptionally penetrating article, “The Common Man of the Nazis” (Com- 
mentary, December 1946) Martin Greenberg pointed out that the writers of the 
Stalinist-dominated “antifascist” movement had failed utterly to create any 
clear. unstereotyped picture of the Nazi personality. And he suggested that this fail- 
ure exposed a human deadness at the center of the coalition that conducted the war 
against the Axis powers. This lack of human understanding was an obvious corollary 


of the inability of the Allied nations 
to comprehend and account for those 
factors in our historical period which 
prompted the response of Nazism and 
led it to success. And we may link this 
blankness-at-the-core to the fact that 
the resistance movements in the occu- 
pied countries seldom transcended a 
regressive, nationalist orientation—ex- 
cept where they fell under the sway 
of the Stalinists. The heritage of the 
resistance movements is Stalinism and 
Gaullism; and these movements were 
the best that “antifascism” had to offer. 
The failure of the West to offer any 
fresh or freshly-beld perspective,—and 
the criminal stupidities of “uncondi- 
tional surrender” and terroristic air 
warfare which were put forward as 
substitutes—this failure was the Nazi's 
greatest strength. “We may certainly 
consider ourselves lucky not to be op- 
posed by a front that is united ideo- 
logically,” 
Diaries, 
of the Nazi mind and personalitv; and 


says Goebbels in his unique 
which are so very revelatory 
which offer so many fascinating details 
of the life of the Nazi regime in its 
critical days. It remains a difficult and 


demanding task to understand the Nazi 


) an being. (We even dislike to 


couple these words!) But it is absolute- 


ly essential that we do so: otherwise, 
we will have gained nothing from this 
experience which has cost the human 
race so much, and the underworld 
realities to which Nazism gave success- 
ful expression will go uncontrolled and 
unassimilated, free to act in history 
again in an even more terrible form. 
The usual response to Mr. Lochner’s 
selections from Goebbels’ Diaries (the 
present volume contains only about 
one-fourth of what remains of the 
original manuscript) is to sum up the 
Nazi propaganda chief as being the 
sign of evil or as being insane (often 
both). In the quotations from review- 
ers in the Doubleday advertisment, he 
is referred to as “one of the most 
malignant minds in history”; as having 
“a brilliant but distorted mind”;; “the 
evil genius of the Nazi regime’; “one 
of the great scoundrels of our time”;; 
“the little fiend’; etc. To call Goebbels 
crazy and evil is to call the sun bright. 
The point is that this man wielded great 
power with immense effect. He had a 
much greater grasp of reality—his huge 
area of irrationality notwithstanding— 
than most sane men of good will. And 
that is his secret, and the secret of 
Nazism: the efficacy of madness in the 


modern world 


Not that all madness is efficacious, 
or that one must be mad to have an 
effect on events; but these two matters 
used to be considered more or less 
totally disparate. I believe that that is 
no longer an adequate concept, and I 
submit that the existence of the Nazi 
phenomenon affirms this view. (This 
question of the efficacy of madness is 
too delicate and involved for discussion 
in a book review: it will be helpful, 
however, to remember 1) that Freud 
demonsirated an intimate connection 
between insanity and “normal” life; 
and 2) that acting “normally” in the 
face of “abnormal” events can be quite 
a destructive practice.) 


* * * 


THE NAZIS DID NOT create a new 
society (although there is enough evi- 
dence in the Diaries that Goebbels 
genuinely thought of himself as a revo- 
lutionary). What they did was to hold 
the old society together while it con- 
tinued, and they contributed to (and 
battened off) its degeneration. The two 
chief ingredients of the Nazi cement 
were propaganda and terror. While 
Goebbels of course was the great ex- 
ponent of the former, he knew its 
limitations and was well aware of the 
role of terror: “A sharp sword must 
always stand behind propaganda if it 
is to be really effective.” The patterns 
of control that were based on Gestapo- 
terror, were consolidated by Goebbels- 
propaganda. Himmler shoved the Ger- 
man people into the Nazi theatre and 
used all the instruments of terror to 
keep them there; Goebbels kept the 
stage inside filled with images, inter- 





pretations, speeches and even a dra 
matic “plot” which, as long as Himm- 
ler’s machine-guns and Allied stu- 
pidities were in evidence, made the 
audience half-believe that it ought to 
be in this theatre, even that it was a 
good thing to be there. And in a situa- 
tion pregnant with terror, half-belief 
is all that is required. I regard 
myself as responsible for the morale 
of the German people,” said Goebbels. 
He did an excellent job, since the Ger- 
mans fought the last half of the war 
practically on morale alone. 


Two terms which Goebbels uses are 
saturated with ambiguous interior 
meaning: “psychology” and “politics.” 
They are the key terms of his approach. 
The latter derives its eccentricity from 
the former, which is central, I believe. 
It is almost impossible to state precisely 
what Goebbels means by “psychology.” 
In some ways it is a petty-bourgeois 
vulgarization of the special meaning 
Nietzsche gave to the term, but applied 
by Goebbels solely to the politics of 
power. And in other ways it is a re- 
finement and perfection of American 
Whatever he pre- 
cisely means, it is clear that Goebbels 


adverusing usage. 


was a pioneer in the exploitation of 
those great, rich areas of the mass mind 
which have been available 
through the fading away of religious 


made 


belief, the decay of traditional ide- 
ologies and the “liberation” of emo- 
tional attachments which is a conse- 


quence of modern urban life. 


(David Bazelon has written for Com- 
mentary, Politics, Partisan Review, and 
he Nation.) 





Sunrise of the Kingdom 


(Continued from Page Eleven) 


difficult and complex story. He, him- 
self, never used the word “conversion” 
but rather “approfondissement * (deep- 
ening). It was not until 1908 that he 


vealed this change in him to his 


friend Lotte. He was married to a 


free-thinking woman; neither their 
marriage nor their children had been 
sanctified by the church and Peguy 
did not wish to impose his religious 

ews upon his wife and children. The 
result was that this devout Catholic 

ho is now considered the father of 
the Catholic renaissance in France, 


never received the sacrement, never 
went to mass and lived a tragic life 
of not only politica] and economic con- 
flict but also of religious despair and 


suffering 


Romain Rolland has summed up 
Peguy’s chief virtues as (1) the cult 
of honor: (2) a fanatical devotion to 


truth and (3) a strong feeling of faith 
and hope. It is almost impossible to 
find a unified body of social and poli- 
tical doctrine in Péguy’s writings. Con- 
tradictions abound. But a certain gen- 
eral attitude is clearly discernible. As 
Halévy well points out, Peguy’s eter- 
nal quest was “Who is to be saved? 
How are they to be saved?” That is the 
reason for his almost constant pre- 
occupation with the theme of Joan of 
Arc. His first mystery play on this 
theme is dedicated “To all men and 
women who will have lived, To ail 
men and women who will have died, 
in trying to remedy universal] evil.” 
He fought for the “salvation of all 
who are poverty-stricken all who are 
cultured, all who are fine.” He once 
said to Daniel Halévy: “One should 
never know in the morning where one 
will spend the night.” Life could not 
be too insecure for him. “We are one 
with the eternally damned,” he wrote. 
And he was so attached to poverty 
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because risk was a constant element 
looked with 
scorn upon the socialist and republican 


in it. That is why he 
politicians, “these one-time revolu- 
tionary Dreyfusards living in perfect 
security, who by. standing together 
and marrying the daughters of dis- 
tinguished university families had es- 
tablished themselves, self-promoted to 
the grade of “permanent civil-servant 
heroes.” Péguy recognized only two 
parties in France—separated by a 
ticket office. On either side of the 
ticket office there were Catholics. free 
thinkers and Jews. Péguy was on the 
side of the Catholics, free thinkers and 
Jews who do the paying, and against 
the Catholics, freethinkers and Jews 
who take the payments. “On these — 
politicians, bureaucrats, young up to 
date university men_who invent new 
sciences in order to provide themselves 
with chains Péguy declared war.” 
He wa 
parasites, whatever their color. 
Together with Claudel, Leon Bloy 
and the Maritains, Péguy’s 


against the whole race of 


name 1S 
associated with the Catholic renais- 
Sance in France and with the develop- 
ment of that leftist social Catholicism 
that is represented today by the MRP. 
3ut Péguy was not even as conforinist 
as were these other converts to Ca- 
tholicism. His work, says Halévy, does 
not contain a “single religious im- 
pression of the stain-glass window 
type.” To Halévy he once said: “I’m 
on the side of the Jews because with 
the Jews I can be the sort of Catho- 
lic I want to be, with the Catholics I 
couldn't.” Unlike the Miritains, he was 
opposed to Thomistic philosophy and 
continued to remain faithful to Berg- 
son and his philosophy even after 
Bergson was placed on the Papal In- 
dex. “What one has to realize,” he 
wrote to Lotte, “is that the geography, 
the map of Catholicism, of the Church, 
and the map of those saved by grace, 


do not exactly correspond. I know Jews 
who are given astonishing graces.” 
The profound union of social and re- 
ligious passion in Péguy can perhaps 
best be illustrated in this pagsage 
from his Mystere de la Charité de 
Jeanne d Arc, in which Joan prays: 

“O God, if only the beginning of 
your kingdom would come. If only the 
sunrise of your kingdom would come. 
But there is nothing, nothing to see, 
ever. You sent us your Son, whom 
you loved so much, your Son came, 
who suffered so much, and He died, 
and there is nohting, nothing ever. If 
only we could see the dawn of your 


kingdom begin to break And you 


sent your saints, and you called them 
each by name. and your saints came, 
and nothing, nothing ever. Years went 
by, so many years that I do not know 
how many there were: Centuries of 
years went by: fourteen centuries of 
Christendom, alas! since the birth, and 
the death, and- the preaching. And 
nothing, nothing nothing, nothing, 
ever. And what reigns on the face of 
the earth is nothing, nothing, nothing, 
but perdition . .. God, God, can it 
be that your Son died in vain? That 
He came, and it was all for nothing?” 

Péguy, like Leon Bloy, Claudel and 
Maritain showed a deep interest in 
and sympathy with the position of the 
Jew in the world. A bitter opponent 
of anti-Semitism since the days of the 
Dreyfus affair he came to view the 
Jewish tragedy and idealism of the 
Jews as among the “grander charac- 
teristics of human history.” 


* © * 


U nue Barrés, Mauras and other 
exponents of integral nationalism in 
France, Péguy never became a mon- 
archist. He battled for “old France” 
against the modern world, but he 
called himself an “old republican.” He 
penned some caustic lines about the 
corruption of the parliamentary sys- 
tem and on the viciousness of universal 
suffrage, and never voted in his life. 
“He never thought,” writes Halévy, 






“that a sum tota] of ballot sheets could 
express the will of a nation.” He had 
his own conception of republic and 
freedom. For Péguy, the basic poli- 
tical idea was “everything begins in 
mystique and everything ends in 
politique.” It is mystique which is re- 
sponsible for all greatness in the world, 
The mystic force is for him the unique 
source of everything worth-while, of 
all great and creative movements and 
parties. That is why he glories in the 
Jacobin and the revolutionary tradi- 
tion as well as in the grandeur of the 
ancien regime. Freedom he defines as 
Péguy wanted 


system of courage.” 
strong leaders. “I don’t like a kind 
man in power. May God give us firm 
masters, that is all we ask of them. 
Nothing so dangerous for the under- 
dog as a good-natured man at the top.” 
Halévy, however, is quite right when 
he says: “There is no point in trying to 
elucidate a man’s idea of the state 
when the man’s every instinct was op- 
posed to the state. True peasant that 
he was, his concern was with those 
things that stood four square on solid 
earth: the family, the workshop, the 
parish.” The family, workshop, parish 
— these together with la patrie, were 
also the things which Petain and Vichy 
set up to supplant the revolutionary 
slogans of liberty, equality and fra- 
And that is why Péguy could 
also be incorporated into Vichy ide- 


ternity. 


ology. That is why the person and 
thought of Péguy are so revealing for 
an understanding of the conflicting 
ideologies in present day France. One 
cannot fathom the mystical and in- 
spired courage of the resistance move- 
ment, as one cannot understand the 
vague and confused anti-democratic 
peregrinations of De Gaulle, Malraux 
and their followers, without consider- 
ing the deep imprint that Charles 
Péguy has left upon present day 
France. 


(Koppel Pinson is Associate Professor 
of History at Queens College and Editor 
of Jewish Social Studies.) 
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Star 








and Director 


Ana Maria, Baliet Espagnol, will appear at Carnegie Hall on Thursday 


evening, May 20th, with the Carnegie 


SHAW COMEDY “MAN AND 
SUPERMAN” SETS RECORD 
ON MAY 19th AT HUDSON 


Maurice Evans’ phenomenally 


successful production of the Bern 
ard Shaw comedy, Man and 
Superman,” which has been cul 
rent in New York since last Octo- 
ber 8, establishes a new Broadway 
record the evening of May 19 
when it becomes the longest run 
ning GBS play in the history of 
the Great White W 

Previous Shavian title holdet 
was the Messrs. Shubers’ produc 
tion of “Fanny’s First Play,” which 
ran 256 performances in the 1912 
13 seuson at the Comedy Theatre 
The works of the Irish wit and 
playwright have been seen in 
these parts ever since 1894 when 
Richard Mansfield introduced 
Shaw to American audiences with 
his presentation of Arms and 
The Man.’ 

Maurice Evan who ha erved 
“Man and Superman” as its star 
producer and co-director, will 
close his Shavian bonanza at the 
Hudson Theatre on July 3 for a 
well-earned vacation at his Ad- 
irondack summer camp. He will 
tuke the Shaw comedy on a 
trans-continental tour starting on 
September 29 in Princeton, N. J 
Next season in ten months he will 
visit 62 cities in 29 state ind two 
Canadian provin covering 
more than 15.000 mil 

During the history-makin in 
ot Man and superman thi 

ison neither Mr. Evans nor an 
ot his principals have missed 
single pert ( the GI 
battle of the eX His Brit 
leading lady, Frances Row ho 
made a fine imp on ith he 
debut performans ‘ in-trap 
ping Ann Whitefield in “Man and 
Superman will Iso. tou next 
SsCuson 
AT EMBASSY NEWSREEL 
THEATRES 

President) Truman i the 
railroads to avert nation-wide 
rail tie-up. The Unions, comply- 
ing with court order, promise to 
stay on the job. These films high 
light the new program at all 
Emba New | Theatre 

Foreign News: Palestine: Jeru 

salem, granted a truce, carries on 
only vital functions as battle rages 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
ter parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 

| Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
| Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 
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“Pops” Concert. 
! . 
for control of Tel Aviv Road. 
| Trieste: Communists parade then 


jriot in trouble spot of Trieste 
!Japan: Koreans riot in Commu- 
nist-inspired demonstration, 
Greece King Paul visits war 
front asGreek forces move against 
rebel in mountains. Holland: 
Princess Juliana goes under- 
‘round to inspect Holland’s deep- 
est mine. Italy: Forli bridge, un- 
der reconstruction, collapses kill- 
ing 22 and injuring score 


“THE ALCHEMIST” OPENS 
AT CITY CENTER 


The New York City Theatre 
Company, launched last winter 
to take its place beside the City 
Center's established musical or- 
anizations, The New York City | 
Opera Company and The New 
York City Symphony, began its | 
econd season at the West 55th | 
Street theatre with Ben Jonson’s 
The Alchemist 

Jose Ferrer, newly appointed 
eneral director of the company, 
co-stars with George Coulouris 
in the first production. 


Ana Maria 


State lebt 


The Ballet Espanol 
n it Ivy 


rk in 1940, these 
erformance 
sallet Espanol 
rrivy last week afte! 
ing its recent tour of Cen- 
America 
tar and director of 
company of thirty dancer 
inally from Madrid, having 
to perform throughout Eu- 
North Africa and South 
America 1 her pre 
ent company Ix year igo and 
‘stablished hea dquarte rs in Cuba 
Besides traditional and regi 
lances, her “Pops” program 
offer four works cr 
by Ana “Pastoret 
Catalan folk ballet with music 
Jaime Pahissa, hi setting 
Gori Munoz and costumes by Lui 
\lacaya El Ami: a f¢ ik ba - 
let of Ecuador, composed by Lui 
Salgado designed by Os- 
walk do Guayasamin 
Two full length production 
the music of Manuel De Falla are 
Fl Amor Brujo” with decor by 
Fernando Tarazona and costumes 
by Fregolini; and “Three-Cor- 
;nered Hat” with scenery and 
costumes respectively by Tara- 
zona and Torres 
The Carnegie “Pops” Symphony 
of sixty men will be under the 
direction of Alberto Bolet. 


ere vith het 
complet 
tral and South 
Ana M 
tne 
i orig 
left 


rope 


iVia 


ohe ors 


panizer 


Majo! 


Maria 


ino,” 
was 


to 


“THE WOMAN IN WHITE” 
STRAND’S NEW FILM 


Wilkie Collins’ “The Woman in 
| White” has been transferred to 
|the screen by Warner Bros. and 
is being held over at the N. Y. 
strand Theatre for a second week. 

Eleanor Parker tops the all- 
Star cast, and has a dual-role in 
the film. Alexis Smith is cast as 
the cousin who is nearly kid- 
napped by the _ sinister Count 


Fosco played by 
street. Gig Young 
the young artist, 
| quartet of leading stars. 
parts, John Emery 
| Moorehead are seen 
A new type of “In Person” 
featured on the Strand stage, 
presenting famous dise jockeys 
and their choice of stars for 1948. 


Green- 
Hartright, 
rounds out the 
In smaller 
and Agnes 


Sydney 


as 


show 
1S 


| CAPITOL THEATRE 


/HOLDS CONTEST 
How would you like to take an 
air trip to Venezuela with your 
husband and spend a week's vaca- 





S. HUROK presents 


COMPANY OF 30 DANCERS 


~~ PROGRAM 
Seonish Classic and Flemence Deacon, 
PASTORETA (CATALAN POLK BALLET) 
—Music by Pohisse, Settings by Munes, 
Costumes by Maceye; EL AMOR BRUIO 
Mus<c ty De Fella, Settings by 


torerene, Costumes by Fregelini. 








Gall espat 
ANA MARIA 


CARNEGIE “POPS” SYMPHONY 


CARNEGIE HALL—THURSDAY EVE. | . MAY 20 


CARNEGIE “POPS” — SPECIAL EVENTS 












SEATS NOW 
AT BOX OFFICE 
$3.60, 2.40, 1.88 
1.20 (Tax tncledad) | 








INSIDE JERUSALEM TODAY 





| FILM REPORTS OF LIFE IN THE HOLY CITY TODAY 
| DREW PEARSON REVEALS ARAB-NAZI WAR AID 





EMBASS 


NEWSREEL*2"° St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 


46th Si. 
THEATRES ....,, St.. Radio City 


72nd S§t. 
Broad St. 


& Bway - & Bway 


Newark 





















130 RIDES & 
ATTRACTIONS 
7 MIDWAYS 
OF FUN 


LEE CASTLE 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
for FREE Shows and 
Dancing PLUS 


The 3 Barretts ne 



















ACTS 


sn AIL 


FREE Thrill Act 









NOL: ANA MARIA DEBUT 


*@TWO PERFORMANCES 
ON CARNEGIE “POPS” 


be autiful hotel Aq Brooklyn Par: mount 


paid? 
i leatre, where 
*k Gable, L: Turne: Anne 
saxter and Joh n Hodi: in are NOV 
rrins in MGM's ‘Homecoming 
av prize to the writ 
ter, in 100 word 
Husband's Ovet 


west 





er 
or 


eas 


e be st t let 
yn “My 
Roman : 
The winn couple will 
flown to Caracas, Venezuela, 
Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, the 
Venezuelan Airline, and will be 
the guests of the Nacional Hotel 
in that city for an entire week 
Judges of the contest will 
Clark Gable and Anne Baxter, 
tars of Racor sang - Cesar 
Ruiz, Assistant New York Man- 
ger, oe Aeropostal Venezo- 
lana, and Harry Greenman, Man- 
ging Director. of the Capitol 
Theatre. 
Addre 


be 


Via 





be 


‘ss your letters to: “Home- 

Editor, Capitol Theatre 
ig., 1639 B sroad\ Vay, New York 
> contest closes June Ist. 


“THE IRON CURTAIN” 
NEW ROXY ATTRACTION 


The important new 20th Cen-! 
tury-Fox film, “The Iron Curtain,” 
starring Dana Andrews and Gene 
Tierney, is now at the Roxy}! 
Theatre. | 





Alan Ladd stars in Paramount's 
“Saigon,” the new film attraction 
at the Brooklyn Paramount. 





The new stage show at the Roxy | 4 
brings back the popular Broad-| ceremonies, Ed Sullivan presente 
way columnist master of ing his “Dawn Patrol Revue. 


and 














The most timely and sensational subject ever filmed! 


DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 


DANA ANDREWS © GENE TIERNEY 


THE |RON CURTAIN 


with 
BERRY KROEGER - 


JUNE HAVOC .- EDNA BEST 





Directed by WILLIAM A. WELLMAN 


Produced by SOL. C. SIEGEL - 20th Century-Fox 


x ON STAGE * IN PERSON *® 
The famous Broadway Columnist 
resenting his 
ED SULLIVAN “DAWN PATROL REVUE” 
featuring EVELYN TYNER - HOLLACE SHAW | 
| 


BOB EVANS - AL KELLY 


ARTHUR LEE SIMPKINS 


New Singing Sensation 


Now ROXY 


7th Ave. & 50th St. 


Extra! 


DOORS OPEN 
10:30 A.M. 

























ROCKEFE. EW 
CENTER 


SHOWPIALE 
Of THE NATION 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HAL 


ft} “Enormously entertaining” Barnes, Herald Trit 


Spencer Tracy - Katharine Hepburn - Van Johnson 

Ange!a Lansbury - Adolphe Menjou - Lewis Stone 
in Frank Capra's 

“STATE OF THE UNION” 

Based on the Play by Howard Lindsay & Russel ¢ 

Presented by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Liberty Films 


ouse 











ON STAGE: “SPRING RHYTHM’ —Produced by Russell 
Markert, settings by Bruno Maine and James Stewart 
Morcom Corps de Ballet. Glee Club, Rockettes 
\\ Symphony Orchestra directed by Alexander Smaliens 
j\ 
r —_ 
WILKIE COLLINS’ “mn ELEANOR ALEXIS 


MTC Tm PARKER SMITH 
LSA TUL, GREENSTREET YOUNG 


me NT sense Prose gafteney BLANKE 3 
IN PERSONS savio’s ramous bisc JOCKEYS ON STAGE 


BEA WAIN axo ANDRE BARUCH - JACK EIGEN - PAUL BRENNER 


AND THEIR STAR SELECTIONS FOR 1948 


Irestering SARAH VAUGHAN - PAGE CAVANAUGH TRIO - THE AMES BROTHE 
| pus! LARRY GREEN AND HIS ORCH Lhe A a ee EL 


THE NEW LEADER - 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Phila.. Pa., Abe Belsky of the ILGWU 
and August Claessens will address a 
meeting of the Social Democrats and 
friends on Sunday, May 16, 4 P.M. 
sharp at the Educational Center, 415 S. 
19th St. The national political situa- 
tion and the situation of the S.D.F. will 
pe discussed. ... Los Angeles, Calii.: 
James Oneal, member, National Exec- 
utive Committee, speaks on June Ist 
on radio and June 2nd at a public meet- 
jng, at Embassy Auditorium, 517 Ww. 
9th St... . New Jersey: August Claes- 
sens will visit a number of CIO unions 
in various parts of the state during 
May and June for PAC in the concerted 
drive to get out a maximum registra- 
tion of voters for the November elec- 
tions. 

NEW YORK CITY 


East Bronx Symposium, on “The 
Threat of Communist Imperialism to 


Democracy and the World,” Saturday, 
May 15th, 8:30 p. m., at 862 E. Tremont 
Ave., Bronx. Speakers: Judge Samuel 
Orr, Rabbi Benjamin Schultz, Nathaniel 
M. Minkoff, August Claessens and Her- 


man Woskow. City Conventoin: 
Branches are instructed to elect their 
quota of delegates and alternates. The 
Convention will convene in June. ... 
Algernon Lee speaks on Station WEVD 
every Saturday at 9:30 p. m.... Sta- 
tion WEVD every Sunday evening at 
9:15 p. m.: Mr. and Mrs. Goldberg and 
guest speaker on municipal problems. 
. .. Upper West Side Branch: Social 
gathering. Elias Tartak, guest speaker. 
Saturday, May 15th, 8:30 p. m., at the 
home of Mrs. Anna S. Beck, 324 West 
103rd St., New York. ... Amalgamated 
Coop. Branch: Closing of season din- 
ner, May 22.... Abramovitch Branch: 
Dinner-Symposium, Sunday, May 23, 
4 p. m., at the W.C. School, 1422 Wilkins 
Ave. ... Shaia Rjawsky, Russian So- 
cial Democrat, died last’ week. The 
Russian Branch, S.D.F., laments his 
passing and paid tribute to him for his 
lifelong devotion to Social Democracy. 








The Politics of 


(Continued from Page Five) 

Suddenly, in his third article, he 
stops short and unknowingly concedes 
in effect the arguments of those he is 
opposing when he states: “I do not 
contend that Franco Spain should be 
kept out of European union; that is, 
out of the political concept of Euro- 
pean union.” Why? If economic re- 
covery is indivisible, it would seem 
that so is political recovery, especially 
since most of the effort expended in 
an attempt to get Marshall Plan aid 
for Spain (by others than Negrin) 
predicate such desires on an anti- 
Stalinist base. Negrin’s point, mis- 
leading in its present context, is, of 
course, ultimately true. Economic and 
political recovery is indivisible. A 
United States of Europe would be most 
desirable. But realistic political think- 
ing must be based on feasible alter- 
natives — and to throw postulates that 
are ultimately true into the formula- 
tion as if they were achievable at 
present is to play havoc with the facts. 
American policy in regard to Spain 
has irritated Negrin to date — and, 
characteristically again, for the wrong 
reasons. He notes: 

“What is truly unique is to main- 
tain formal relations with an admin- 
istration holding the power (as in 
Spain today) and at the same “time 
to refuse that country the right to 
participate in purely technical con- 
ferences, as was the case at recent 
international postal, aviation, radio, 
drug and other meetings, That works 
against the interest of the country. 
It irritates the affected government 
services, most of which have nothing 
to do with or are even against the 
present regime. It makes millions of 
Spaniards—I personally felt too as 
one of them—resent the offense.” 
By-passing Negrin’s characterization 
of the political nature and loyalties of 
the services affected, one is more im- 
pressed by his own irritation at these 
Snubs to Franco, which he puts into the 
mouths of “millions of Spaniards.” 
And, throughout, he ignores the un- 
doubted response of the millions of 
anti-Fascist Europeans to economic aid 
to Franco. The recent announcement 
of Congressional toying with this pros- 
pect. before the proposal was killed 
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Juan Negrin 


by the Senate, produced a shock-re- 
action throughout the free countries of 
the world. 


His own program is ultimately gib- 
berish: “The institutions of the Spanish 
Republic should be recognized .. . 
After all, the question of a constitu- 
tional change of the regime is for 
Spaniards to decide—without the 
pressure of foreign intrigue and ‘ad- 
vice.” That is the last note of hypoc- 
risy. For it conveniently forgets that 
the people of Spain are not tree to 
change the political administraiion in 
Spain—and if Marshall Plan aid is 
given, they will be still less free — for 
not only would Franco be strengthened 
but he could also point to a moral 
mandate of a kind from the democra- 
cies —even if he were excluded from 
economic union, as Negrin in the face 
of his stand pointlessly insisis. His 
final conclusion, as was to be ex- 
pected, is quixotic: “The only way to 
face with decorum and efficiency the 
Spanish problem is to stop imtriguing 
(sic) about it and to restore the inter- 
national norms that were violated in 
1939 (by whom?—J. S.)—by recogniz- 
ing the constitutional and legal institu- 
tions of the country.” (Even if Franco 
does not recognize them!) “The situ- 
ation so created would asphyxiate the 
regime of the rebel intruders and bring 
about without disturbance a progres- 
sive, tolerant, liberal Spain te eco- 
nomic union.” 


It is still too early to come to any 
political conclusions about the sitrate- 
gic political meaning of Negrin’s case 
in the light of his past record. But it 
is not too much to note that it seems 
to be compounded of confused self- 
inierest conceived in terms of nation- 
alistic appeal, regardless of the en- 
trenched poiltical regime. In its least 
important terms, it indicates an over- 
ture by Negrin for what he thinks 
will make for personal popularity in 
Spain; in its most important meaning, 
it may point up a startling new de- 
velopment in a changed Soviet atti- 
tude toward the Franco Government as 
the cold war blows increasingly hotter. 
But most probably, in the light of the 
total situation, all that this latest de- 
velopment may signify is the siart of 
Negrin’s break w:th his Stalinist allies. 
If that is the point of hic cryptically- 
couched formulation, then this first 
incredible move should make anti- 
Stalinist democrats, especially Spanish 
anti-Fascists, wary of the possible 
form of Negrin’s possible future anti- 
Sialinism. In any event, his stand 
merits explicit repudiation because of 
the fact that its absurdities are echoed 
elsewhere, because of what it may in- 
dicate in terms of future Soviet policy, 
end as an aid to those on whom some 
day will fall the task of reconstruction 
of the Spanish Republic and who will 
need to be able to sort the authen- 
tically democratic leaders from the 
democratic-sounding opportunists. 


Is URMAT Outmoded? 


(Continued from Page Three) 

is here to stay and a lot of teen-aged 
draftees of the vintage of 1949 will be 
of little use in fighting any war that is 
fought in 1959 or later. The problems 
of modern warfare do not demand large 
standing armies but they do demand 
several other things: (1) careful use 
of natural resources, (2) up to the 
minute development of our full scien- 
tific and technical potentialities, (3) a 
firm and secure national economy based 
on living wages and freedom to work, 
(4) an enlightened and trained leader- 
ship, and (5) the most efficient use of 
all the means at our disposal within 
the boundaries of our country and the 
boundaries of such other countries as 
may be considered friendly to us. 

Anti-militarism is foolish and abor- 
tive. It accomplishes nothing. Basical- 
ly our armed forces are nothing but 
large-scale police forces. They are 
necessary and should be kept in the 
best possible condition at all times. 


They must never be allowed to fall 
into the decay they were in during the 
1920s and 1930s. However, the armed 
forces must realize they are part of the 
organization of a democracy and as 
such must take a greater personal in- 
terest in the welfare of that democracy. 
A great part of the anti-military feel- 
ing of many people is based on the 
unwillingness of the military groups to 
come off their reservations and act like 
ordinary citizens. Their clannishness 
and monasticism are bad for them- 
selves and the country which they are 
pledged to defend. 

Yes, we do need a UMT but not the 
one proposed. The UMT I have in mind 
is geared for the present day and its 
problems, and it does not include 
merely the eighteen-year olds (male 
variety) but the entire American peo- 
ple, who are faced with fighting for 
their way of life, not merely in foreign 
lands but right here on the streets of 
the United States of America. 





The Kravchenko Trial 


(Continued from Page Four) 
crisis among the former allies and for 
the new war menace. 

They will have to prove that in the 
teeth of statements made in my book, 
the Kremlin has bur:ed the Comintern, 
disavowed the idea of world revolution, 
and that it is no longer pursuing its 
former policy in this direction. 

They will have to prove that the So- 
viet Government is peace-loving and 
acting in accordance with the interests 
and wishes of the peoples of Russ‘a, 
both in its domestic and foreign policy; 
that the Soviet Government has done 
everything in its power to continue col- 
laboration with its farmer partners for 
the sake of peace and with the aid of 
the United Nations; that it is not con- 
ducting a policy of aggression and not 
seizing one small nation after another 
to achieve its military and strategic 
aims; that the upheavels in Eastern 
Europe took place in accordance with 
the wishes of the people without pres- 
sure from the Kremlin, and that people 
under the sway of Tito, Dimitrov and 
Gottwald are free and happy. 

They will further have to prove that 
Soviet courts and prosecution author- 
itie are not dependent on the Com- 
munist Party, that they are guardians 


of civil liberties, and not executors cf 
the Politburo’s decisions played up us 
the laws of the country. 


* ” » 


Waar is the source of the vindictive- 
ness of the Soviet Government agair’t 
me personally? After my break wiih 
the Communist regime, my work ard 
my book have proved of considerab'‘e 
success and political importance. [| 
Chose Freedom was published in the 
United States, in Argentine, from where 
it circulates to Spanish speaking na- 
tions, in Brazil, from which it is ex- 
ported to Portugal, in Britain and the 
Commonwealth, in France, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Italy, Spain. and is scheduled soon to 
appear in the Estonian, Ukrainian and 
Russian languages. It has had politicel 
influence, and has helped people under- 
stand Soviet policies and practices in 
their unvarnished reality. 


The strength of my book lies in its 
truthfulness, against which even the 
almighty Politburo and its fifth col- 
umns abroad are powerless. 

I intend to make full use of the forum 
of a free court to show to public opinion 
the Soviet regime in its ugly nakedness. 





“The Facts of the Situation’ 


(Continued from Page Nine) 
the three novels, The Realist has (be- 
sides narrative prose), stage dialogue, 
verse, and a running essay on “dis- 
integration of values.” This use of 
forms, however, seems casual, at best 
only a superficial appropriateness exist- 
ing to justify one or another. The 
author has tied together half a dozen 
narrative themes, in one instance fail- 
ing altogether to connect the outlying 
narrative with the main current. 


* * * 


Ir not a social historian in the novel, 
like Romains, or yet a savant of the 
sensibility, like Joyce, Mr. Broch might 
have been a breeder of moral attitudes, 
like Mann, but he is not that either. 
One feels that he does not really care 
(as did, for instance, Ibsen) what hap- 
pens to human morals, but rather that 


the important thing is to record how 
lamentable are “the facts of the situa- 
tion.” If only these “facts” had a com- 
pletely coherent substance! But The 
Sleepwalkers remains flabby in con- 
tent as well as form. Where Mr. Broch 
can be pinned down for a positive and 
conclusive idea, it is apt to be tentative, 
if not questionable, in any competent 
perspective of politics, ethics, or art. 
It is too bad that because of so many 
apparent basic faults in this book, I 
have deemed it unfeasible to discuss 
some of the minor subleties of Broch’s 
long and varied performance. It seemed 
better, finally, to leave them for read- 
ers determined enough to seek them 
out despite discouragement. 

(Parker Tyler wrote “Magic and 
Myth of the Movies,” “Hollywood Hal- 
lucination,” and “Chaplin: Last of the 
Clowns.”) 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 








American Guilt Complex 


country is exempt from criticism and 

above the restraint of any moral law, is 
an evil influence that has wrought much harm 
in the workKd. Truly patriotic Americans should 
always be vigilant in exposing and denouncing 
lapses into chauvinism. 

3ut there is another bad influence, at the 
opposite pole from chauvinism, which works 
much harm and creates much confusion of 
thought. This might be described as the Amer- 
ican guilt complex, the psychological obsession 
with the idea that America must be at least 
equally guilty in every international dispute in 
which it becomes involved. This American guilt 
complex is an easy stepping-stone to the policy 
of appeasement which would be about the most 
catastrophic error we could commit at the pres- 
ent time. 

I have recently noticed three illustrations of 
this tendency. Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam re- 
cently said that “we should invite Stalin to sit 
at the conference table to work out some under- 
standing that will avert war.” 

Then there was a letter in the New York 
Times, signed by Max Lerner and three others, 
urging us to “enter into intensive negotiations 
with the Soviet Union,” to appoint a negotiat- 
ing commission which should “proceed at once 
to confer with Soviet officials of the top level.” 
Falling into the fashionable jargon of psycho- 
analysis, the signatories of this letter pose the 
question: 

“In avoiding the extreme reaction of submis- 
sive appeasement, can we escape the opposite 
pole of over-aggression and refusal to consider 
any adjustment?” 

Finally, John Foster Dulles suggested that 
hostilities between the United States and the 
Soviet Union would “more than likely be in the 
nature of a war that the churches could have 
prevented.” He predicted that if one million 
Americans would agree to “exercise more con- 
scious sclf-control, and do such things as speak 
to a friend, write to an editor or write to a 
Congressman, the aggregate total effect would 
be enormous and could make the difference be- 
tween war and peace.” (It is amusing that John 
Foster Dulles, in Soviet demonology, figures as 
a “warmonger.”) 

It may be noted, incidentally, that Oxnam, 
Lerner and Dulles all showed distinctly bad 
judgment in enthusiastically endorsing the 
Yalta Agrecment, which represented the low 
point of American policy of appeasing Stalin at 
any price. A man’s attitude toward Yalta is 
about as good a yardstick as I know of for 
measuring his competence to express an in- 
formed judsment on American-Soviet relations. 


Dc aay & 3 the belief that one’s own 


Tury seem to me to have missed the whole 
point of the record in dealing with the Soviet 
Union. They convey the impression that it is 
we who have been lacking in conciliatory spirit, 
that the method of conference with Stalin has 
not been tried, and with the most disillusioning 
and disastrous results. 

By this time it should be clear, even to the 
politically blind, deaf and dumb, that our great 
fault was not “distrusting Stalin” (remember 
what a crime that was supposed to be in the 
war years!) but not distrusting him enough. 
Our mistake was not in failing to take full 
account of legitimate Soviet national interests, 
but in allowing ourselves to be hypnotized by 
the false idea that “security” gave the Soviet 
Union the right to annex or to reduce to po- 
litical vassalage all its weaker neighbors. 


To ask for a conference with Stalin would be 
a humiliating retreat, would destroy the last 
hopes of the oppressed peoples behind the iron 
curtain and would undermine the confidence 
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of those European peoples who are still free 
and hope to remain free with our support. It 
is not as if there had been no attempt to come 
to terms with the Kremlin on a basis of peace- 
ful agreement. ; 

We acquiesced in the territorial mutilation 
of Poland at Yalta and took Stalin’s word that 
there would be “free and unfettered elections” 
in Poland within changed borders. How has 
that word been kept? We sacrificed another 
part of the Atlantic Charter, the right of all 
nations to economic equality at Potsdam, gave 
the Soviet Union an unlimited right to loot 
eastern Europe under the guise of confiscating 
“German assets,” taking in exchange Stalin's 
promises that Germany would be treated as 


an economic unit and that democratic part 
would be permitted to function in German 
How have those promises been kept? 

Even if it were possible to get Stalin’s signgg™ 
ture on some document, who but a hopelesg™ 
simpleton would believe, in view of hig 
unsurpassed record of consistent bad faith, that 
the signature would be worth the paper it wag 
written on? If Stalin wants peace, he can show 
it. He can dissolve the Cominform, with itg 
program of international subversion and saboe 
tage of European recovery. He can stop haraggs 
ing and insulting us in Berlin and Vienna. He 
can withdraw Soviet troops from Austria’ 
Hungary, Rumania and Poland. He can cal] 
off his wars of nerves against Finland, Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, Korea. He can accept interna. 
tional control of atomic armaments. 

Until he gives some such proofs of good-will 
and good faith, any overtures from our side 
would be a deplorable blunder, a prelude to 
the sacrifice of Central and Western Europe, as 
Eastern Europe was sold out at Teheran, Yalta 
and Potsdam. What our national morale needs 
is a lift, not a brake, as Mr. Dulles would im. 
pose through his ill-advised letter-writing cam- 
paign. Let us have no infiltration of appease. 
ment through an American guilt complex that 
is most emphatically not warranted, so far as 
our efforts to “get along” with the Kremlin are 
concerned. 





Editorials— 


McGuffy Economics 


From now on we shall be giving and lending 
money and goods to Europe. The purpose is 
recovery. We want Europe to become pro- 
ductive, self-supporting. But all of our giving 
and lending and spending will be almost use- 
less unless we are willing to buy for dollars a 
good many of the things turned out by the re- 
activated Europe. It is only in the form of goods 
that the old world can repay the new. It is 
only by the setting up of two-way traffic that 
Europe’s industry can be kept going after it is 
set in motion. This means that we must revise 
our old tariff tradition if we are to play the 
part assigned to us by our wealth and our 
power. We cannot be at once economically iso- 
lationist and politically internationalist. 

It was a simple lesson in economics like this 
which Secretary Marshall had in mind when 
he addressed the US Chamber of Commerce 
in favor of the Trade Agreements Act. This 
measure, which is due to expire in June, has 
attained new importance as a result of the 
labors of the International Trade Organization 
at Havana. If we were to allow it to fade out, 
it would mean that we have defaulted in the 
first world-wide effort to reduce tariffs and 
increase trade. It would mean, too, that we 
were undercutting our own efforts to put 
Europe back on her feet. Closed hearings on 
this bill are now being held before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. The Chamber of 
Commerce and an impressive list of business 
and banking leaders are urging its passage. 
But a good many Congressmen appear to be 
unimpressed. 


Giving Away Public 
Property 


The United States Government needs oil. Our 
new defense policy will require it in constantly 
increasing quantities for the Army and the 
Navy. The US Government owns a lot of oil 
under the tidal waters of California. The shores 
of navigable waters have always been under 
the control of the Federal Government. But 
now the House of Representatives has voted 
257 to 29 to turn the oil under our western 
waters over to the state of California. If this 
move goes through, California will open these 
precious deposits to private companies—and if 
the Army and the Navy find themselves in 
need of them, they can buy them back at the 
market price. There is, naturally, much specu- 
lation as to why 257 Congressmen voted for 
this policy of giving away and buying back. 
Those blessed with long memories are reminded 
of President Harding and Secretary Fall—and 
Teapot Dome. 





The Basing Point System 
Outlawed 


Tie Supreme Court dealt another blow at 
monopoly in its ruling against the multiple 
basing point system in the cement industry, 
This threatens the price-fixing system in other: ’ 
basic industries, and hence Irving S. Olds of 
US Steel is outraged. It is ironic to hear the 
foremost defenders of “free, competitive pri- 
vate enterprise”’—verbally at least—protesting 
court decisions designed to protect freedom and’ 
competition and enterprise. The fixing of prices* 
of cement throughout the nation means less 
building. The fixing of the prices of steel means, 
in effect, fixing prices of all products in which 
steel is used. It has repercussions throughout 
our economy. Yet Olds and the Journal of 
Commerce protest against the dangers of “cut- 
throat competition,” especially in case of a 
depression, though maintaining artificially high 
prices blocked recovery during the last de- 
pression. The basing point system is one of the 
trade practices which monopolists love, but it 
is destructive of free, competitive enterprise. 
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